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A FEW THOUGHTS 
FOR ADVERTISERS 
AND SUBSCRIBERS 


ISIS Sal Sal CSSD 


S THERE NOT a wealth of meaning—a long and instructive story—in 
such expressions as those contained in the accompanying letter, recently 
received by The Inland Printer Company? ®% These points have been 
touched upon before, but we cannot refrain from again referring to them, 
they are so opportune at this time when advertisers are arranging for 
Fall business, old subscribers are renewing their subscriptions, and new 


names coming in by every mail to swell our subscription list. ®% It con- 
tains sound sense. ®2 Read the letter: GQ. GA OS GX’ OA OW Ov Ov 





Rehedehe Pe hehehehe fe fe ofe feof ofee feo ofe 
z If you have anything to Advertise — 

Write for rates. 
3 If you wish to subscribe for The Inland 
Se Printer — Send us $2.00. | ea 
BA HoH Hecho Hecho He Ho He Hors Hohe FR 


(SASS) A556) A 6) A A556) AA) AS) A 5) A) 6) A) 


journal. 


(6) AS) AS) AS) AAA) 6) AG) AG) AS ASA 


HE “buyers of goods” always 

patronize the advertisers of 

THE INLAND PRINTER, because 
such advertisers are reliable. Mr. 
Kettenring’s experience is that of 
thousands of other employing print- 
ers who read this journal. 


to be without this journal. 


Bn Elugust Sermon. 


Inclosed you will find money order for $2.00 for another year’s 
subscription to the peerless INLAND PRINTER. No printer who 
wishes to keep in touch with the times and to excel can afford 
The advertisement pages are up-to- 
date samples of composition that ought to prove valuable lessons 
for undergraduates in the art. 
embodies a wealth of information not to be found in any other 
I patronize its advertisers in preference to others when- 
ever possible, because I know they are reliable. 


HENRY S. KETTENRING, 
Proprietor KETTENRING PRINTING HOUSE, Pekin, III. 


Se RIPPON 


HE advertisement pages, as 
well as the text, are studied 
alike by employer and work- 

man. The lessons contained are 
helpful to both. Type display and 
important information can be found 
hand in hand in these pages. 


The regular reading matter 


(SHRI IV IR ORO) 


HE regular reading matter 

pages embrace information 

and instruction obtainable in 
no other way; the best thought 
upon topics relating to the graphic 
arts by experts in each particular 
branch. 


Our New York representative, Mr. J. CLYDE OSWALD, will be glad to call upon prospective 


advertisers anywhere in the East. Write him if you desire to consult in reference to advertising. 


Subscription rates—$2.00 per year; $1.00 for six months; Single copies, 20 cents each. .". .. .”. 


* 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Eastern Branch: 


197 Potter Bldg., 38 Park Row, 


New York. 


eeee PUBLISHERS eeoee 
; Publication Office: 
"dy 
y Y Nos. 212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
WV, 4 
Wy 


Chicago. 
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J. W. BUTLER 
PAPER COMPANY 


216-216 MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DIE CUT AND HAND CUT COMMERCIAL CARDS. 
PAPER RULING. 

STEEL AND COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING. 
PRINTERS’ FANCY STATIONERY. 
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@ Used by 
@ The Printer, 


@ The Publisher, 
@ = The Stationer. 
@ 


600060 


L. L. Brown’s Ledger 


Flat amd wcrc gag a or 00 yoy a a aa a 


| d General Ledger 
Crane’s Bond 
Ku g Agawam Bond ALSO A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
Brother Jonathan Bond 


Writin Guat tihee COMMERGIAL CARDS, GARDBOARDS, 
g Royal Crown Linen ENVELOPES, BR ISTOLS, 


Carey Linen 


Old Time Linen 
Papers.. BOOK PAPERS, NEWS PAPERS, 


Florence Mills 


— COVER PAPERS, PRINT PAPERS, 
Puritan Mills BLOTTING PAPERS, STRAWBOARDS, 
lage ctcthves tay WRAPPING PAPERS, TWINES. 


St. Charles Mills 
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Colored Writings 
Mantia Writings WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. 
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The “Century” Pony 


Like everything else has two sides, the front side and the rear. We show them both, as 


we are ashamed of neither. 


Examine this wonderful machine from every standpoint, for it marks the initial move in 


the reconstruction of Printing Appliances now about to take place. 


Be cautious in purchasing any machines that were current before the late depression, for 
a New Era has set in, the requirements of which it will be impossible to satisfy 
with any but specially designed machinery. Zhe CENTURY is a New Era press. 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
No. 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. No. 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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The “New Model” Web 
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: =) GA) 


fifi a misshapen monster conceived for the 





f253) purpose of spreading sloth and an easy time 
throughout the pressrooms of the land, and for 
encouraging dreams of avarice in the minds of 
heretofore contented publishers. 

Alas for the good old time, we must admit 
that with the advent of this press the Sweat of 





: your Brow ceases to be a necessary element in 
iN either printing or publishing your paper. 

Verily, with this implement Wonderful Results 
follow close upon the heels of but a little labor. 


Campbell Printing Press 
& Mfg. Co. 


1 Madison Ave., New York. 
334 Dearborn §t., Chicago. 
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1850 1895 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, 


ADAMS, MASS. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


“LINEN LEDGER ** RECORD” PAPERS 


FOR BLANK BOOKS, MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ LEDGERS, COUNTY OR 
STATE RECORDS. 


“ALL LINEN” PAPERS 


FOR TYPEWRITING AND FINE CORRESPONDENCE. 


“BOND” PAPERS 


FOR POLICIES, DEEDS AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


J. W. BUTLEK PAPER CO. 
216-218 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, WESTERN AGENTS. 





“HAND MADE” PAPERS. 


We are the only makers of Hand Made Paper in the United States, and the increasing 
demand for these papers for drawing, water color painting, correspondence and special book 
editions, gives ample evidence of their popularity. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO. 
207-209 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, WESTERN AGENTS. 
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T.W.& CB. SHERIDAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 
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‘“‘ Sheridan ” Book Trimmer. 
‘“‘ Perfection ’’ Cutter. 
“Perfect Gem” Cutter. 


E ee 
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‘Sheridan Auto” Cutter. 
‘The Sheridan” Cutter. 
“Empire State” Cutter. 
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The “Sheridan Auto” is the most powerful, rapid and accurate 
Cutter on the market. In use in every large house in this country 


and by the best houses in Europe. Write us for particulars. 











Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can furnish a full outfit for the largest 


bindery or paper-box shop at once. 








T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2, 4 and 6 Reade Street, —_——_—— No. 413 Dearborn Street, 
Works — Champlain, N. Y. 
NEW YORK. siccseinaaii CHICAGO. 









$ We Manufacture... 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 

»)) Fines, 
Bonds, 

} Linens, 
Colored Flats, 
Bristols, 

2») Ruled Stock, 


238-240 Apams St $ terse 


QHIGAGD), 
HEADQUARTERS FOR..:.-- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 

All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, sent on 


application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 
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Bradner Smith & Company, 
.++ Paper Makers... 
Chicago. 


WE HAVE SOME 


EXTRA BARGAINS 


FLAT anD RULED PAPERS, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDBOARD, Etc. 


Send for Samples and Bargain Catalogue. 





LEATHERKETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut- flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A.W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 
45 HIGH ST. BOSTON. 


W. O. TYLER, President. F. P. TYLER, Sec. and Treas. 


(Imerican PAPER Company, 


50 and 52 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO. 


COLUMBIA AND TACOMA BOND. 

COLUMBIA AND TACOMA LINEN LEDGERS. 
AMERICAN SUPERFINE FLATS. 

WHITE AND CREAM LAID AND WOVE. 
EXTRA FINE AND WINAMAC WHITE. 

WOVE FLATS. 

BOOK AND NEWS of all grades. 


Have just issued new price lists for Cardboard and Envelopes and a 
new revised list of job in Book, Print, Flats, Covers, etc. Please write 
for them. 


Our Specialties are 





Linden 
Loft Dried 
Papers 


BONDS, LINENS, 
LEDGERS, 
FLATS, BRISTOLS, 

RULED GOODS. 
Peso e ese fe 

Specialties of all kinds made to order. 


sHeeferpecfergee 


dire 
the 
Best ! 


MAPS, 





Linden 


Paper Gompany, 
Holyoke, Mass. 





Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 











FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 














KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 





) \ (0) AN Vane 

| . hs 

Be TM LL 

R AVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 
Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 

Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 


A, 
TAY * 








WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 











EA 
Lasting 
Tmpression 


so Tia 


That is what we want 
We 
realize that habit is a considerable force, 


to make on you. 


and our object in publishing this is to 
break you of the habit of sending your 
orders for Cards to others, when you 
can save money by buying them from 
us. Write to us for our samples and 


ask for our special quotations. 


Moser=Burgess 
Paper Company 
Chicago 
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The Paper Mills’ Company 
1535-1536 Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO, 


Paper 


cw 


Blotting Papers, 


WHOLESALE 
DEALERS IN 


News Papers, 
Coated Papers, Wrapping Papers, 
Cardboards, 


Book Papers, 


Envelopes, 
Writing Papers, 


Twines, Etc. 


4 


We make a specialty of Mill Shipments, and promise 
rapid service and accurate execution of orders. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2.0. 2. 2 2. 2, o 
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+ 
+ LARGEST , 
+ VARIETY. + 
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Parsons Paper Co’s —..__. 
~~" Envelope Papers. 


We have made a specialty of these papers for forty years. 


They have long been recognized as STANDARD among the Trade. 


They stand at the head today. 


Envelopes made of this paper will give best satisfaction. 


Parsons Paper Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


We manufacture only TUB SIZED, LOFT DRIED Papers. 
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MEST DONTED PAPER & CARD COMPANY, enye, uw. 3s — 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 





Coated and Enameled Papers, Lithograph Paper, 

Enameled Book Paper, Cover Paper, 

Blanks and Boards, Translucent Bristol, 
Label Paper, etc., etc. 





PRINTERS’ GOODS, suecH AS ENAMELED BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, 
WE ARE SELLING TO JOBBERS EXCLUSIVELY. 





ofa Railroad ‘Time Table Folder 





pwr 














MADE BY THE 


fy Brown Folding Machine Co. 
| W. Downine, 
ERIE, PA. Manager. 





“What They Say” © @ @ 


Ab ‘*We simply could not do without it.” 
oO uU t ** A'‘strictly first-class investment.’’ 
‘One of the necessary adjuncts to a modern plant.”’ 


ou r Da te nt ‘Surpasses anything in the furniture line we ever used.”’’ / pot 


**It certainly does all you claim.’’ 


Steel ““No good office can afford to be without it.’’ 


‘Best Labor Saver we ever bought.’’ 


ru rn itu re ** Would not be without it for its weight in gold.”’ 
e ‘ 


‘It has paid for itself long ago.’’ 











“It is an extravagance not to own a font.’’ 
‘*Speediest and safest material I have. 


MORGANS & WILGOX MFG. GO., Middletown, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Wood Type and Printers’ Material. 
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Fairfield Linen Ledger 
w Record Paper 


Represents all that is best in qualities for 


= in gaits 
: :|| strength, for color, for writing and erasing. 














Your testing will prove our skill, and satisfy your judgment. 


Our facilities for producing first-class Ledger Papers are not excelled—our spring water 
is of remarkable purity —only the best rag stock enters into our productions. 


We ask a comparison with any brands made. 





Fairfield Paper Company, 
T. A. MOLE, PRES’T AND MANAGER. Mills at FAIRFIELD, MASS. 


R. M. FAIRFIELD, TREASURER. 





Copperplate Work 2%: no 


HAT is the correct form for an Announcement or an Invitation Card? This 
is a question that often puzzles printers. It need not. The proper thing 
is Engraved work. Orders for Steel, Copperplate, and Steel Die Engrav- 
ing placed with us are sure to be executed in correct form and style, and 
at a price that will enable you to make a good profit. 

We have a complete plant for turning out society and fine commercial 
engraved work, and ask a trial order. Our prices are as low as those of 
any first-class establishment. Upon receipt of first order we will mail a 
booklet, recently compiled by us, entitled “Etiquette of Cards,” which con- 
tains many valuable suggestions. It will be of great assistance in secur- 
ing orders for this class of work. 

We will give estimates and submit designs for any kind of Steel and 
Copperplate, and Steel Die work, and guarantee satisfaction in every par- 
ticular. Write us. 


Printers, THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


Embossers, 


Blank Book Makers. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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Michigan Likes Them ! 


anna Dm DD 


F THE recent orders filled for Thorne 
machines in Michigan alone — Ann 
Arbor took one; Jackson, one; Kala- 


mazoo, one; and Grand Rapids, four (in two 


offices). 


THEY ARE GREAT MONEY SAVERS. The way they 
are selling shows this. Equally successful in 
daily, weekly or book offices. 


SMALL COST OF REPAIRS is another strong feature. 
Averages less than $10 a year per machine. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED ONE FOR YOUR OFFICE ? 
Better write at once for further particulars. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Co. 
139 Monroe St., Chicago. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Factory—Hartford, Conn. Rose and Duane Streets. 
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Facsimile of Label used on Magna Charta Bond Paper, manufactured by the 


TOTAL DAILY PRODUCT, 20 TONS. 





[rn Stock. 
WHITE. 
a2tb. - = 17z 32 
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- 19x 24 
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- 17x22 
17 x 28 


19 x 24 


CRUSHED, in White only. 


16lb. - - 17x22 
20" - - “ 

“ .- + 172928 
a* - - “ 
90" - - 


19 x 24 
94 “ ns “ 


RIMERSIDE PAPER CoO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


ANIMAL-SIZED, POLE-DRIED WRITING PAPERS. 











OVER 2,600 OUTFITS SOLD SINCE OCTOBER, 1892. 


NO PRINTER CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT WHO WISHES TO 
DO FINE WORK. 


The New Tint Block Process. 


PRICE 815.00 


Including Material, Tools for Working 
and Instructions. 





UR NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS enables every printer 
to make his own tint blocks, color plates, ornaments for 
embellishing a fancy or eccentric job, embossing dies, 
etc., without the services of an engraver. The handling 
of the Process and tools is so very easy that it must be 
adopted by every letterpress printer, as it enables him 
to decorate his work, and produce elegance and effect 
in commercial printing with the greatest ease and dis- 
patch. Absolutely no experience required, as with our 
Patent Plates, Tools and Book of Instruction, any intelli- 
gent compositor or pressman can do his own engraving, 
and make tint blocks of all kinds in a variety of designs 
for single letters or whole forms, and at trifling expense. 


(SIDE INITIAL VIGNETTE NO. 922.) 


We have now ready for distribution our Catalogue of 


Ornaments for Books and Jobwork. 


It contains over 1,000 new artistic designs in Sectional 
Vignettes, Head, Tail, Corner and Side Pieces, Orna- 
mental ‘Borders, Pictorial Blocks, Initial Letters, etc. 
These goods are all novelties, new and original with us. 
They are not typefoundry creations, but have been designe rt to 
enable the compositor to more fully cope with the pen artist in embellishing 
artistic printing. We have printed the book in twenty colors and tints, size 
9% by. 12% inches, and have made it a color study as well as offering sugges- 
tions in the practical use of our Tint Block Process. Sent only upon receipt 
of 25 cents, which amount will be credited on first order for any of our goods. 


EVELYN PATENT TINT BLOCK CO., 


NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS. 
VIGNETTES AND ORNAMENTS 
FOR BOOKS AND JOBWORK. 
NOVELTIES IN BRASS RULES, 
RULE TERMINALS, ETC. 


Manufacturers of 
Specialties for Printers, 


Baltimore, Md. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Only the 
Most 
e Superior 
ole p 
Ae Grade 
of 


Garbon 
Papers... 


‘Buy not before asking for Prices. 


PHILIP HANO & CO. 


808-810 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK. 


315 Dearborn Street, 








Patent “Success” safely Benzing GaN. 


FOR PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, Ete, 
Be se oe oo se oe offs fe ao 


IT IS SAFE, 
Because it is impossible for 
the benzine to escape. 


IT IS CLEAN, 
Because the adjustment is 
so perfect that the flow can 
be regulated to the exact 
measure required, and the 
hands may be kept free from 
contact with the fluid. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL, 
Both because it saves ben- 
zine and helps to lower the 
insurance rate. 


i 


“Hs 
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APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 








Pint Can, - - - 60 cts. 
Quart Can, - - - 75 cts. 
Gallon Can, - - - $2.00 








ens 
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F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Printers’, Electrotypers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery and Supplies, 


Factory— Brooklyn, N. Y. 11 Spruce St., NEW YORK. 











CHICAGO. 
LEVER f 


ADVANCE curr 


WITII ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


—< bi: a 
Fs — e 

GIBS AND SETSCREWS in frames for taking up wear of knife-bar. 

NEW STYLE LEVER, which gives increased strength and an easier cut. 

STEEL IS USED for all keys, pins, studs and strain bearing parts. 

ALL TYPE FOUNDERS anp 

DEALERS SELL THEM. 





THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., Sole Manufacturers, CHICAGO. 
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A press designed for the production of exquisite half- 
tone printing. Into whose construction enter such new 
ideas and valuable patented features as to make artistic 
letterpress production a commercial possibility and not 
the love labor of the dilettante. 





Built with 
particular 
regard 
to these 
Essentials: 


offe of ofe sie affe ofe sffe 
offe ofe oe sie afee ofe affe 


Sales Office: 


NEW YORK: 132 Times Building, 41 Park Row. 
BOSTON: 10 Mason Bidg., Cor. Milk and Kilby Sts. 


ST. LOUIS: 30734 Pine St. 


fxs | f ON) 
a herve onifhntar 
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| | ERBY CONN. @ 


Absolute rigidity and superb evenness of impression. 

Liberal and quickly adjustable ink distribution. 

Exactitude of register. 

Absolute absence of slur in form at head of page or elsewhere. 


The perfect delivery of heavily inked pages printed side up, 
untouched by fly or tape without any adjustment at any time 
for widths or margins. 


Greatest possible production—meaning by that, more total pro- 
duction than hourly speed. 


Convenience. 
Durability. 


The Whitlock Machine Co. 


coves OF DERBY, CONN. 
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The Seybold Machine Co. 


Designers and Builders of Seybold Job Folder, Perforators, 

Paper Cutters Double-Sixteen, Rotary Board Cutters, 
in Five Styles Columbian Folder, Round Corner Cutters, 
and Eight Sizes Embossing Presses, Backing Machines, 
Provided with Every Hand Stampers, Glue Heaters, 

Modern Convenience, Signature Presses, Index Rolls, 
Automatic Trimmers, Standing Presses, Numbering Machines, 
Folding Machines Gathering Machines, Power Punch Machines, 
of Late Design Knife Grinders, Press Boards, 

and Best Finish, Smashing Machines, Agents for the Best 
Plain Book Folders, Automatie Feeders, Wire Stitchers. 
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The Monarch is an Automatic Clamp Cutter, and has the unique feature of an independent hand clamp ; 
the mere insertion or withdrawal of a pin effecting the change. 

The working parts are of massive steel in compact form under the table, leaving all above open and free. 

As the motions are all vofary it makes with ease twenty-six cuts a minute. 

It is equipped with every convenience for quick, accurate and easy adjustment. 

Standard sizes — 34, 38, 44, 48, 54 and 64 inches. 








The standard design twenty years ago is 


gt The Seybold Machine Co. 
: 


to be conversant with the merits of the 
newest machines. 


Have you received our Superb Catalogue ? 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S.A. 
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SGOTT PRINTING PRESSES 


‘IF NOT SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, ARE CERTAINLY NOT EXCELLED BY ANY.” 


Class HN.— Four-Roller Press for fine cut work. 





, besides Electrotype and Stereotype Machinery. These various machines are 














We manufacture sixty-seven different kinds or classes of Printing Presses 


covered by over one hundred patents granted to Walter Scott, with half as many more patents now pending before the United States Commissioners. 

















ont 


Class I.— Stop Cylinder. 


ae 
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Class UN.— Newspaper Printing and Folding Machine. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


Manufacturers of PRINTING MACHINERY, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J- 


Times Building, New York. 


Monadnock Block, Chicago. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.— Can be had for One Cent, and may save many dollars. 
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A 2ood 
thing 


Needs a little pushing: We know 
that our Improved Extension Front Cabinets 
come under that head: They don’t need much 
pushing, but we want you to know that we make 
them: (Send for Circular.) 








Then again, we sell 


height for compositors’ use. 


Type 


to put in the Cabinets: We make estimates for complete printing plants: 
Our stock of Printing and Bookbinding Machinery is the largest in 
this section of the country: 


We have a Machine Shop 


equipped for repairing printing machinery, and lots of experience 


Push it along: 
R.W. Hartnett & Bros. 


52and54... Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 
North Sixth Street, and Machinists 


Philadelphia 





Any Case can be taken out and placed at proper 
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Peterson Coated Paper Black, $1.00. pares Light Red, $1.50. 448-89. 
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LETTERPRESS DRY COLORS 
STEELPLATE VARNISHES 
COPPERPLATE OILS AND DRYERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS' IN EVERY GRADE & 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF WORK. 


ee * 






SELL ON 
THEIR MERITS 








MIBORC 


THE AULT & WIBORC 


ee 


UNEQUALED 
| IN QUALITY 
| 














Possessin g 


the Largest and Most Complete Printing Ink 
Works in America, THE AULT & WIBORG 
COMPANY give the most careful attention to 
the requirements of the trade, and their su- 
perb equipment enables them to best fill 


he Wants of Ink 
Consumers ~~ 


in every department of the graphic arts. 


"Ault & Wiborg Co. 
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Peterson Coated Paper Black, $1.00. 448-67, 
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FOUNDED 1869. OLDEST IN THE WEST. 
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The Buckie Printers’ Koller Co. 


Trial Orders Solicited. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


A MN 
ww % 


“> 


fe . address: 42] and 423 Dearborn Street, 


Telephone, Harrison 435. 


Chicago, III. 





GEO. H. TAYLOR. JAMES T. MIX. 


N. W. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
“. DAPBR— 


DEALERS... 
207 & 209 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE 
:: OF THE FOLLOWING ::: 
Bond, Ledger, and all grades Flat Writing Papers, 
Cardboards, Book and Cover Papers, etc. 
Tileston & Hollingsworth’s 
A SPECIALTY OF Plate and other grades. 
PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


Designing and Bailding 


wait WIRGHINERY 


For Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 


REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


Secondhand Machinery 


FOR SALE. 


JAMES ROWE, 
General Machinist, 


303-305 Dearborn St. ... CHICAGO. 





ILLINOIS si 
a C(VERS 


.eoee COVER ILLINOIS 


—— And all States and Territories where——— 
— Printers and Publishers know good—— 
= Fe Gl Od ee 


COVER, ILLINOIS PAPER CO. 


a cna 181 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


ROPE AND 
No. 1 MANILA. 











GEO. D. FORREST, SECRETARY. 
WALTER C. GILLETT, 
TREAS. AND MANAGER. 


CHAS. D. MEAD, PRESIDENT. 
A. T. HODGE, VicE-PRESIDENT. 


Chicago_—_ 


Paper 
Company 


120 AND 122 FRANKLIN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Agents for Parsons Paper Co’s celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. 
Special attention given to furnishing regular publications, 





TELEPHONE NO. 251. 
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Accuracy 
Guaranteed. 


Vv 


is the result of twenty-five years’ experience and 
continued endeavor to produce the best possible 
Paper-Cutting Machine. 

The design is simple; power direct to knife 
at both ends; never cuts below; never falls 
short; the clamp is balanced, one spin of wheel 
running it the entire distance, up or down. 


— aq = a ' | Oswego Machine Works, Sole Manufacturers, 





OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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“HE AS HAS, GITS!” 





You remember the boy who was asked after church about the 
ministers sermon. He said he didn’t quite remember the text, 
but the idea was this: ‘“//e as has, gits /” 


This might be the text or pretext for quite a printer's sermon. 
After all, it is the man who has the Presses who gets the work. 
“To him that hath shall be given” is as true of printing as of 
anything else. 


The great mistake which printers continually make in this 
connection is shown by their oft-repeated explanation why they 
do not buy a new fast press or exchange an old one—they “Haven't 
work enough for it.” 


In other words, they wait until by luck or good fortune their 
present plant is outgrown, and then they buy. 


How much more enterprising it is to push your business, 
rather than let it slowly outgrow itself. This is the true way to 
be successful. Don’t make the failure which so many printers 
make of waiting till the work drives you to the purchase of a 
press. Let the press drive the work, not the work drive the press. 
Think it over! 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
297 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Works—Westerly, R. I. 174 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 
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HIGHEST AWARD WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 1893. 
= Te DIPLOMA OF HONOR ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 1894, 













Gvery Process 
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MaBtisneD 186! Modern Zrt. 
S ere ot Oe 
» HALF-TONE, ui . 
ZINC ETCHING, ONS) 


WAX 42ND WOOD Vey! 
©, ENGRAVING, (j 
AA COLORTYPE.. 


SAMPLES OF WORK AND 
ivfay - ESTIMATES............ 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED 
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341- 351° DEARBORN 1 STREET. =€ nICAGO. 


(FRANKLIN BUILDING) 








“‘Banish all Compliments but Truth.” 


THE Owe wewoewws 


“STANDS WITH- 

CRANSTON OUT A PEER IN 
Te LANE.” 

PRESS SERRA E SD 

The Cranston Printing Press Company, 


tae Norwich, Conn. 





ween > 
COOCO 


BOSTON — 10 Federal Street. 


Carre «| | don’t think homeopathic ¥ 
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Z at medicine is anything more J. : 
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SS FAT, 067-22 89. than flour, ne z 
No.0, LITTLE SAMSON.” Said a well-dressed, intelligent looking man [\° % 
SMALLEST WEDGE QUOIN EVER MADE. ACTUAL SIZE. to a friend ona Chicago street the other day. & oO 
Now, this man evidently had not looked into the question at all, so how could he ‘think’? |. |: 
about it? To form an opinion of any value about a thing you must have possessed your- By 


self of some of the facts pertaining to it. Just sois it with a printer who says: ‘I don’t |v 
think quoins which spread at the top injure my type.’’ He certainly has not thought of it <r ‘| 
who says that. Have YOU thought about it? x 


«201d JSIMOT BY} JV URD oUIZUag seq ayL,, 








All who use the IMPROVED BROWER QUOIN may let their minds rest easy on this Be 
point, for that quoin has CENTRAL racks, and does not shove type off its feet. 8 
<- WD i 
The following is the No. 0, ** Little Samsons,”’ per: doz., $1. -” These Quoins are manufactured of best malleable iron ps > | 
rational Price List at No. . Medium Size, - 1.50 | and finished in powerful presses so as to be as perfect and ae =} 
which the Brower Quoins ) No. 2, Li arge Size, - ve 1.75 | accurate as any tools made. The keys are made of steel, ay 5 
may be had by printers : Steel Keys, each, 75 cents. the teeth being cut and not drop-forged. <r Oo 
UNION QUOIN CO., 3858 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. < 





THE IV MMERICH 


—+ IMPROVED +-— 


Bronzing» Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 
EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
OVER 800 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 
+—— EMBOSSING MACHINES ——-+ 

















An Inexperienced Man 


I APT to think 


that as long as 





his presses do 
not fall apart, and 
his type prints 
well enough to 
be read, no fault 
should be found 
with his work. 














He is sure to find out his mistake in time, 
but it sometimes does not happen until the 
notice of a “sheriff’s sale” has been nailed to 
his door. Ancient material cannot be made 
to do modern work. Let us modernize your 
office. Our prices make it an easy matter. 


Manhattan Type Foundry, 


Write to us about the | §=2 52-54 Frankfort Street, 


New **AMERICAN |» 
CYLINDER,” > New York. 


The Best Press Made. 5S 
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Dexter’s 
Latest Improved 
Book Folders 


Rapid Drop-Roller Quadruple or 4-16 Folders, 
Double 16 and 32 pp. Folders, 
Combination Rapid Periodical Folders, 


WITH 


DEXTER’S AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SIDE-REGISTER DEVICE. 


The only accurate device of its kind. 





Dexter’s Automatic Pointing 
Attachment.... 
For sheets that have lost their guide-edge, makes 
possible rapid folding of pointed sheets. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogues. 


Our Quadruple Folders 
Are made to insert, turning out, if required, two 
32 pp. signatures. 


F. L. MONTAGUE & CO. 


Sole Agents, 


CHICAGO: 17 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


315 Dearborn Street. 





HOWARD 


IRON WORKS, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


slice 
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183, 185 & 187 Monroe St. 





The | 
PDiaMond “Hee... 


Most Rapid and Best Cutter made! 


Seven Sizes, 382 to 62 Inches. 





eS PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 


-——h-—_—__ 


@. MACHINERY. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 





Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


TYPEFOUNDERS, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


—_— CHICAGO. 
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lf You Write 


for one of our New Catalogues, 


You Will Get It! 


JAENECKE-ULLMAN CO. 


536-538 Pearl Street, 
New York. 








TODATE WITH > 
US ENT AND INCREAspy | 
CLASSES OF WORK: | 
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THE HAMILTON MEG. CO,, Bwe Rivers. Wis 
Wood Type 


» Printers’ Furnitare. 


First-class material is a necessity in a prosperous printing office; without it there is a waste of time 
and material, and it is impossible to obtain the best results. Our Reglet Cases are money-savers ; we 
make them in six sizes, listed from $8 to $38. Our catalogue illustrates each one. Send for it. 
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1,500 yards reglet, cut from 10 to 150 lines, varying by ems. Price $38, less usual discounts. 





A FEW REASONS WHY 








ist, BECAUSE 


2d, BECAUSE 
3d, BECAUSE 


4th, BECAUSE 


5th, 
6th, 
7th, 
8th, 


9th, 
10th, 


11th, 
12th, 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


The Blackhall and Anderson Power Illuminating and Die 
Press is the Best in the World...... 


There are no fountains, or tanks, or rollers to handle in changing color. It takes one 
minute to alter from one color to another. 


The hand inking insures the work on deep or shallow dies the same as in the hand press. 


The action stops positively every revolution, so there is no need to make any waste, as the 
operator has perfect control of every impression. 

The pressure on the wiping pad will so spread the color that both sides of the paper 
can be used. 

Hand inking is positive and can be depended on for all classes of work, and machine 
inking cannot. 

Changes in color can be made without trouble in a fraction of the time it takes to change a 
fountain and roller. 

We can lock the impressions on the counter, and make and hold any degree of force on the 
counter die till it sets. 

We can put on and take off impressions to suit all kinds of dies, large or small, in ten 
seconds. 

We can do copperplate work equal to the best, at a speed of 12,000 to 15,000 per ten hours. 


We can do one, two or three colors at one time with ease and no trouble, without ink 
fountains or color rollers, and wipe on one band. 

We can prove to anyone that all the foregoing is correct at any time they choose to come 
and see it, or to have a machine sent them to prove for themselves. 

We can ink by hand as fast as forty impressions per minute on a test speed on an inch 
die with as good results as any hand work. 


There are these and many other good and sufficient reasons why this machine stands as the chief of its kind; 


Jigure it out and compare and see for yourself. 


These presses are made in three sizes. Prices— No. 1, $800; No. 2, $1,000; No. 3, $1,209. They are made of the best material and will stand any strain 
required. Send for circulars, samples and full information. Q 

There are three in Henry G. Alford, New York City; one in Whiting Paper Co., New York City; one in S. D. Childs & Co., Chicago, Ill.; one in 
Forman-Bassett-Hatch Co., Cleveland, Ohio; one in J. P. Stevens & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; two in the Standard Embossing Co., Toronto, Ont.; and many 


others are being placed. 


Wiping Paper, Sheet Gutta-Percha, Brushes, Inks and Varnishes for use on Embossing Presses. I also manufacture fast En velope Machines, Die 
Presses, Binders’ and Rulers’ Special Machinery, Wire Stitchers, Rotary Perforators, and Litho. Stone Grinders and Grainers. 





E. W. BLACKHALL, 13 Lock St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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What our first parent said to his “find :’’ 


MADAMIMADAM 


AA AA 
D OD D OD 
A A A A 
M M M M 
I I I 
M M M M 
A A A A 
D OD D OD 
AA AA 


MADAMIMADAM 


Reads the same every way, up or down, backwards 
or forwards, straight or diagonal—always sensible. 


THE PRINTER IS ALWAYS SENSIBLE 
-»» WHO BUYS... 


SUPERIOR GOPPER-MIXED TYPE. 


He is four-square to the world and—unlike the couple above named — has 
nothing to blush for. 


NO TRUST! ...NO BUST! 


Tried 27 years. Never found wanting. Enterprising. 
Accommodating. Prompt. 
Progressive. Point System. Best Goods. 

Low Prices. Liberal Terms. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS AND ESTIMATES. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


GREAT WESTERN TyPE FouNDRyY, Omaha. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
MINNESOTA TyPE FounpDRY, St. Paul. 

St. Louis PRINTERS’ SuPPLY Co., St. Louis. 




















Branches: 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HALF-TONE RABBETING MACHINE. 


THIS MACHINE !S OUR LATEST. 


soos apeaaeeny 








Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO., Canal and Jackson Sts., CHICAGO. 





TRADE MARK 


Our— 
Fall Line 


NEW GOODS 


NOW READY! 
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E are Headquarters for FINE STATIONERY, 
and offer a line that cannot fail to meet 
every taste, in 


Papeteries, 
Novelties, 
Visiting Gards, 
Weddings, etc. 


We ask the trade to examine :our novelties. 
Now is the time to place your orders. 


George B. urd & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE STATIONERY, 


173 and 175 Fifth Avenue, 
..- CHICAGO. 
JOS. P. COYLE, Manager. 





MAIN OFFICE ano FACTORY: 
425-427 BROOME STREET 
New YorK. 
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FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








Cc bambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





E.C.FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 
28 Reade Street, - NEW YORK. 





345 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO. 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 
CHICAGO, AUGUST, 1895. TERMS, | Single Copies, 20 cents. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF COLOR PRINTING. 


BY JOSEPH W. LOVIBOND,. 


VoLt. XV—No. 5. 


N the power of analyzing 
a color sensation and 
representing it by glass 
standards in color units 
of known value by 
means of which that 
particular color can be 
measured, matched and 
reproduced whenever 
desired, a new interest 

has been given to all color questions, especially to 

those having a practical bearing on the manu- 
factures and art surroundings of our everyday life. 

This power of defining a color in exact terms 
may not enhance the pleasure of those who love art 
for art’s sake, but there can be no question that it 
gives to the manufacturer of colors, which are the 
groundwork of the arts, a new grasp of his subject, 
in some cases clearing up practical difficulties which 
were hitherto obscure, and in other cases opening 
up new and wide questions of interest. It follows 
as a matter of course that the necessity of accurate 
definition which is required for all quantitative 
statements cultivates an increased keenness of 
observation. 

Possibly no phase of the color question has been 
more obscure in the past than the relation of 
increase of color to increase of density; it was 
usually assumed that if the density of a pigment 
was doubled the color also would be doubled, and 
when experiments in this direction proved unsatis- 
factory, the cause was considered as unexplainable, 
and the worker was obliged to keep feeling his way, 
by small additions, in a haphazard manner, until a 
more or less satisfactory result was attained, and 
the reason why, in some cases, colors became more 
unsatisfactory and even changed to another color as 
the density increased remained unexplained. 

All uncertainty on this point has now been 
removed, the power of measuring and recording 


5-3 








the color of a pigment at any density has resulted 
in the establishment of a natural law, termed the 
‘* Law of Specific Color Absorption,” which may be 
defined by saying that every substance has a definite 
color which is identical, under identical conditions 
of density and observation. The examination of 
a considerable number of colored substances has 
discovered no instance in which the increase in 
color depth is in direct proportion to increase of 
density. 

It is manifest that when this law is associated 
with the power of making proportional pigmentary 
mixtures, and also with the power of defining the 
color of such mixtures when made, a color curve” 
can be deduced showing any series of quantitative 
changes in which each change is co-related to the 
color caused by the change itself. 

In this way a system of curves of regularly 
increasing densities of any pigment can be associ- 
ated with the specific color for each density; the 
tabulated system is then available to the practical 
color-worker, as a means of reference, at any time; 
he can with confidence rely on it at any future time 
for information as to the exact color which a given 
density of that particular pigment will produce and 
at once bring the color itself under examination by 
using the standard glasses producing it as an equiv- 
alent to the color itself. 

In order to make a specific absorption table for 
a given pigment, the method of procedure must 
vary according to the nature of the pigment. If the 
pigment is soluble and in a liquid or semi-liquid 
condition, it may be measured by transmitted light, 
the different densities being obtained by varying 
the proportions of the solvent. Should the solvent 
itself be colored, as in the case of oils or varnishes, 
care must be taken that this factor is also meas- 
ured. If the pigment is an earthy or metallic 
powder, the rate of color-change for density may 
be obtained by mixing it with a known white in 
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varying percentages, and measuring it as an opaque 
body by reflected light. 

Another method of procedure is to prepare the 
different percentages as for use in the ordinary 
way, brush them on paper, and when dry measure 
them in their finished condition. 

These methods are equally available for obtain- 
ing a permanent record of the color produced by 
proportional mixtures of two or more pigments. 

It may appear from this explanation that the 
process of establishing a specific absorption table is 
complicated ; it is, however, found in practice to be 
very simple. An intelligent lad, accustomed to the 
use of the balance and to the manipulation of col- 
ors, can construct such a table in about two hours, 
and when this has been done for a given pigment, 
or a given mixture, the information it conveys is a 
never-ending saving of time and economy of mate- 
rial, in addition to the facility with which it answers 
many questions, such as those relating to the check- 
ing of deficient delivery, defining the relative degree 
of color purity to an established normal, matching 
a given color, defining the rate of fading under 
different conditions, and especially as an aid to 
original research bearing on the most effective pig- 
ments for trichromatic color printing. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS OF OVERLAYING. 


NO. I.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 


T must be conceded that up to the present time 
the printing craft has not adopted any absolute 
system of overlaying that can be considered either 
authoritative or perfect in its applicability to all 
classes of illustrative work, or for the different 
surfaces of paper stock upon which it is to be 
printed. Indeed, so far as experience has pene- 
trated this subject, the question is an open one, and 
is likely to be so for a long time to come. 
Regarding methods in vogue, some of which are, 
undoubtedly, superior in many ways to others, 
there cannot be any doubt as to the necessity of 
some method of overlaying for more effectively 
obtaining results from illustrative plates than can 
be done without any. The present advancement 
of the pressmen of this country, and the wonder- 
ful productions of skill and art which are daily 
developed by their handicraft, is the very best of 
evidence as indorsement of this opinion. 
Engraving, more particularly that branch of it 
commonly known as photo-mechanical, has assumed 
so many disguises from its well-known one of years 
ago, that its varying hues and modes have not only 
revolutionized our pressroom theories, but charmed 
us with its unceasing changes and enrapturing 


* NoTe.—On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 





and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 
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beauty. Engraving, linked with this new aux- 
iliary to natural art— photography — has devel- 
oped a seemingly unlimited field of possibilities in 
illustration, to properly meet which the creative 
skill of the pressman is now actually next in im- 
portance. 


HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATION OVERLAYING. 


By ‘‘half-tone,” in so far as this relates to print- 
ing plates made by the photo-mechanical process, 
is meant all engravings, pictorial and otherwise, 
which have their grays or lighter tones produced 
or enhanced by mesh formations over the face of 
the engraving, whether these be conveyed through 
a ‘‘dotted” or ‘‘lined” glass screen— the usual 
mechanical manner of producing half-tone effects 
on this character of printing plate. 

As showing the peculiarities of opinion that are 
held by some persons regarding the printing of 
half-tone plates, it is only necessary to allude to 
two—one by the editor of a well-known technical 
journal in New York, and the other by Mr. H. S. 
Ward, editor of the Photogram, of England. The 
former asserted that the pressman wasted time and 
displayed his ignorance by making overlays for 
half-tone illustrations, and that this kind of engrav- 
ing worked better without overlays. The latter, 
avowedly voicing the sentiments of the process 
engravers of England, contends that, with few 
exceptions, ‘‘the printer-man, after a couple of 
hours spent in overlaying and fancy touches, pro- 
duces something that is not equal to the first 
proof”; that this first ‘‘proof is pulled on an old 
hand platen press by a lad whose only witchcraft is 
to get an even inking and an even pressure.” Con- 
tinuing, the same gentleman says: ‘‘ The difference 
between the ordinary British method of printing 
and that which is adopted in all good American 
houses, and to a certain extent by a few British 
firms, is a fundamental one —a difference of prin- 
ciple”; that ‘‘the English printer does not insist 
upon a dead-level surface of electro, or of type and 
block, and does not work his cylinder hard onto the 
printing surface”; that ‘‘ he wraps his impression 
cylinder with an appreciable thickness of paper or 
thin card packing, which has a certain amount of 
‘give’ to the projecting parts, and evens up his 
pressure by an elaborate system of overlay —in 
this he usually exercises the patience of Job, and 
often the skill of an artist; but overlaying is like 
retouching : very seductive, and very apt to defeat 
its own end.” 

These opinions, while not representing those 
of good practical pressmen, contain expressions 
thoughtful in themselves, not the least of which 
should be ‘‘ What can we do to improve the general 
status of the present and future generations of 
pressmen ?” In the few chapters which will 
appear under the caption selected, the writer will 
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endeavor to demonstrate what is meant by ‘ Prac- 
tical Methods of Overlaying,” and to that end 
begins by describing the manner in which he has 
made the overlay for printing the illustration of 
‘The Knight of Sayn.” 

HOW THE OVERLAY WAS MADE. 

This cut has been evened up by underlaying, 
and three impressions of it struck on as many 
sheets of paper, each sheet being of different 
thickness, namely: one sheet of ten-pound folio, 
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one sheet double that thickness of supercalen- 
dered; and one sheet of wood cut, of the same 
thickness and quality as it now appears on. Dif- 
fering from the usual manner of making an overlay 
that would prove effective in ordinary cases, the 
impression on the wood-cut paper has been selected 
for first treatment, which consists in cutting away 
from this sheet the top background and scraping 
down and slitting off many of the light and medium 
tones, so as to throw up the stronger ones and the 
solids in the foreground, and thereby help to create 
a proper perspective. The slitting or paring off of 
parts that should be made lighter than appeared 
on the printed proof was done in a similar manner 
to that of making a cardboard overlay from card 
stock. Of course, a sharp knife and some degree of 
skill is necessary to handle a sheet of paper in this 
way, but it is worth one’s while to acquire it, for 
it saves time and much pasting on of parts of 
overlays, besides giving a firmer basis. 

The next sheet used was the supercalendered 
one, out of which has been cut all the lighter 
tints, except the sky part, as well as some of the 
stronger ones. This sheet has also been used as the 





foundation on which to paste the cut-out portions 
of the two other sheets. Usually, such high lights 
as skies, etc., are cut away from this sheet; this 
order has been changed in the present case, 
because the castle in the distance has been treated 
on the thicker sheet, and set into the sky tint in 
order to equalize the relative perspectives. 

The third sheet of thin folio has been used to 
make overlays for such portions of strong solids 
and shades as required such, notably the horse, 
mammoth stones, landscape and a portion of the 
castle. ‘These have been pasted accurately in place 
on the supercalendered sheet, and over these has 
been fastened the wood-cut sheet. From this 
arrangement it will be apparent that the wood- 
cut, folio and supercalendered sheets press upon 
the form in the order named and in their relative 
degree of pressures, made so by reason of the man- 
ner in which the cut-out and built-up portions of 
the overlay have been manipulated. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DELAY OF THE JOB TICKET. 
BY LEON HORNSTEIN.* 

HE experience of our most successful men 

goes to show that the thinking for the 
entire office must be done in the counting room. 
When a job is turned into the workroom every 
provision should be made beforehand, as far as 
possible, for the rapid completion of the work. 
The instructions for all the departments ought to 
be down in black and white, so that there need be 
no running backward and forward to ascertain 
minor details. ‘The job, when set in motion, ought 
to run itself—that is to say, the instructions 
should be complete enough so that the work will 
drift naturally from one department to another 
with the utmost dispatch. It is not practicable 
always to do everything of this kind beforehand, 
but even in such cases the one who does this work 
ought to have it under his control. 

The matter of stock in the city office is a 
troublesome factor. The consumer is so apt to 
change his mind in regard to quantity or quality, 
and it is often so difficult to ascertain exactly what 
is wanted, that it is a good plan not to order the 
stock until the job is nearly ready torun. At the 
same time it is of vital importance to have the stock 
in the house and cut ready for the job when it is to 
be put on. There ought to be no such thing as 
waiting for stock in the pressroom. No form 
ought to be put upon a press until the stock is 
ready. If the stockman were always to wait until 
the compositor was through with the job ticket a 
great deal of delay would result. 

This makes it necessary for the cutter and 


*Note.—In another column Mr. Hornstein conducts a department 
relating to estimating and business office details, to which the attention 
of interested readers is invited.— Ep1Tor. 











stockman to receive his instructions before the job 
ticket finds its way into the pressroom. ‘This is a 
problem which troubles all offices where there is a 
great deal of work that has to be hurried. 

A plan adopted by one of our offices about four 
years ago has turned out a wonderful success. It 
is as follows : 

A stock book is prepared containing the follow- 
ing heads : 


m7 
STOCK 
Job. No.| NAME. | Quantity. | Size.| Weight. | Color. | Quality. | Ordered 
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cases it is usually advisable to leave job in sheets if 
more than one was printed at each impression. 
Notice of this fact must be given to the cutter in 
good season, or else he will frequently take chances 
and cut up a job without looking at the ticket. 

A practical way to overcome this is to attach a 
card to the job ticket when it is first turned into 
the workroom, worded something like this: ‘‘ Do 
not cut— hand this ticket to cutter as soon as job 


BOOK. 
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rdered Then | Received | . No. to | wracta - : 
by When. | by. | When. | Cut. | Sheet, | Waste) REMARKS. 



































The book in question is a cap book, opening the 
long way. All these columns are on one page, and 
there are fourteen lines on a page. Thus the book 
is not too bulky for handling. Before sending the 
job ticket into the composing room the various 
items relating to stock as indicated by the headings 
are entered into this book. The buyer uses it as a 
memorandum for ordering stock. When he has 
ordered the stock for a certain job he puts his 
initials in the column headed ‘‘Ordered by,” the 
initial of the paper dealer from whom ordered in 
the column headed ‘‘ From,” the date in the column 
headed ‘‘ When.” Just as soon as a load of stock 
comes into the house the stockman takes the book, 
examines the paper to see that it tallies with 
the different items ordered, puts his initial in the 
column headed ‘‘ Rec’d by,” and the date in the 
column headed ‘‘ When,” marks the stock for 
cutting in one corner of the top sheet, putting on 
the job number and the name of the customer, has 
it cut and sent to its proper place in the pressroom. 
By this method there is no looking up of tickets, 
either by the buyer or the stockman, and besides a 
record is kept which will be found extremely handy. 
Of course, these particulars are down on the job 
ticket, but job tickets are bulky. ‘They cannot be 
readily filed in the counting room. ‘They are 
usually stowed away in some remote corner. When 
it is necessary, therefore, to ascertain what stock 
was used on a job, where it was procured and how 
it was cut, this can be done in an instant by looking 
up the job number. A record of the cost of the 
stock can also be kept in this book if it is found 
desirable. 

The book is a great time-saver at all stages of 
the work. This is especially true of such jobs as 
are not done entirely in the printing office, such, 
for instance, as require ruling or perforating, which 
have to be sent out of the office. 

Another delay incident to the traveling of the 
job ticket from one department to another is fre- 
quently encountered on jobs that are to be punched, 
gummed, perforated, cut by dies, or handled in some 
other peculiar way after being printed. In such 
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is printed.” It is a good plan to have this card of a 
peculiar color, and enough longer than the job 
ticket is wide to make it project beyond the edge of 
the latter when it is pinned thereto. This prevents 
its being overlooked. 

It is possible to carry out this idea farther than 
this in some offices. For instance, if the office has 
a ruling department, a card of peculiar color with 
the word ‘‘ Ruler” printed on it could be attached 
to job tickets which require ruling. This would 
serve notice on everybody that the ticket and copy 
was to go to the ruler as soon as possible. 

In cases like the above, the cutter or ruler takes 
off the card from the job ticket when it reaches 
him, and saves it. The same cards can thus be 
used again. 

It is the experience of almost every proprietor 
that such methods as these are necessary to expe- 
dite work. If not resorted to he will frequently 
find jobs delayed, and will have to stand over many 
of them and ‘‘ hustle” them. 
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THE TRIMMER. 
BY A. L. BARR.* 

F all the machines used in a stereotype or elec- 
() trotype foundry the trimmer is the most 
dangerous to operate. ‘Too much caution and care 
cannot be exercised by an operator while manipu- 
lating this machine; but if it be properly handled 
and suitably managed, the occasion for danger 
decreases to such an extent that there is no reason 
why this machine may not be operated for years 
without accident. 

Before a man who has never used one of these 
machines undertakes to work with it, he should 
carefully study its construction and have some older 
operator explain the points of danger to him and 
advise him of the best methods to avoid them. 

In beginning to operate this machine, you should 
know all about how to set and sharpen the knives. 

*NotTEe.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 


Notes and Queries on Electrotyping and Stereotyping conducted by Mr. 
Barr on another page of this issue.— EDITOR. 
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The neglect of properly setting the knives has been 
the cause of a great many serious accidents. It 
will not pay you ever to become so busy or in so 
great a hurry as to neglect to give proper attention 
to your trimmer. The risk of being injured for 
life is too great to take any chances. 

Another part of the trimmer that needs careful 
attention is the arbor or mandril that carries the 
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head. It should be perfectly free from end motion 
and held very rigid. ‘This is the part of the 
machine of all others that you should give the 
closest attention if you expect to do good work. If 
proper care is not taken you will never be able to do 
good work with the machine, and the chances are 
five to one that some day you will lose your fingers 
or get struck in the head with a piece of metal. I 
know of at least a half-dozen men that have been 
crippled on account of carelessness with trimmers. 
One of my acquaintances has lost all the fingers 
of one hand, and another lost two fingers of one 
hand and the sight of an eye from this same cause. 

The possibilities of danger are diminished to a 
great extent in the improved machines of today, 
and they are not nearly as dangerous as the old- 
style machines were. Formerly, the ‘‘ ways” that 
the trimmer plate slide on were set parallel with 
the head, and, while trimming, the back knife 
would catch the job and throw it into the operator’s 
face ; but now the ways are set at a slight angle so 
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as to make a difference of from one thirty-second to 
one sixty-fourth of an inch between the front or 
cutting knife and the back or returning knife. 
This principle does not interfere with the accuracy 
of the work, as a moment’s thought will prove. At 
first thought some will say that such a thing is 
impossible, but when you consider that it is the bed 
that slides and not the head, and that it makes no 
difference where the table is before and after it 
passes the head, it will become clear to your mind 
that the cutting is the same on all parts of the plate 
as it passes the knives. 

If the occasion should ever present itself wherein 
the reader is called on to select a trimmer, do not 
make the mistake that an acquaintance of mine did 
who considers himself a good stereotyper. The 
firm by whom he was employed ordered a machine, 
and when it arrived he tried it and seemed perfectly 
satisfied with it until in more closely looking over it 
he chanced to observe that the ‘‘ ways” were not 
square with the head of the trimmer, and forthwith 
made a complaint. He advised his employer, who 
knows nothing of such things, not to pay for the 
machine until the manufacturer had a machinist to 
take it down and adjust it so that the ways would 
be parallel with the head of the trimmer. Not 
being versed in machinery, the owner wrote the 
above facts to the maker and requested an immedi- 
ate alteration or a reduction in price sufficient to 
cover the cost of these necessary changes. ‘The 
manufacturer replied that he would make the 
desired changes if the owner of the machine would 
guarantee to reimburse him against all suits for 
damage by the operator’s family, and would further 
agree to pay the funeral expenses of his stereo- 
typer. It is needless to say that the purchaser 
forthwith sent his check to cover the cost of the 
outfit. 

The speed of a trimmer should not be less than 
3,000 nor more than 4,000 revolutions per minute ; 
3,500 is a good speed at which torunit. A trim- 
mer properly made should be constructed so that 
the center of the head will be about one-half inch 
higher than the top of the table. This will cause 
the cutters to throw the chips down under the 
machine instead of scattering them all over the 
room. 

Never allow yourself to get in such a hurry that 
you cannot and do not take time to see whether or 
not there are any chips or saw cuttings beneath the 
cut you expect to trim. See that the cut lies per- 
fectly solid on the table as well as against the 
gauges. If you are on small work, it is always 
good policy to trim one end before sawing it off. 
Also use a line holder in trimming all jobs of four 
lines or less. It may take a little more time, but 
the chances of losing a finger, hand or eye are too 
great to run any risks as against the extra time 
consumed. 
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WORD DIVIDING. 
BY S. K. PARKER. 
HE question, ‘‘ How shall I divide it?” is one 
that causes the compositor and proofreader 
more trouble and perplexity than any other one 
thing connected with their work. 

Nothwithstanding the fact that much has been 
said and written at different times and by various 
authorities regarding the matter, a great diversity 
of opinion and practice is observable. 

Those who hold to the several opinions and prac- 
tices may be classified as follows: (1) The scholarly 
thinkers and reasoners who endeavor to bring 
order out of the chaotic state of affairs, and stand 
as the advance guard endeavoring to beat down 
erroneous practices and prejudices. (2) ‘Those 
who are content to accept and follow as correct 
whatever some one of the scholars may offer them. 
(3) The large class who simply follow blindly 
whatever custom or somebody’s whim may have 
made the ‘‘style of the office.” (4) Those who 
have no system or style at all, and have little con- 
cern about the matter. 

It is worth while to devote a little study and 
thought to the observations and conclusions of the 
class first mentioned. 

There are two general systems upon which 
syllabication is based, namely: (1) The etymologi- 
cal (according to the derivation and grammatical 
form of the word); and (2) The orthoépical 
(according to the correct pronunciation of the 
word). ; 

The orthoépical system or principle appears to 
be the one generally adopted in the United States. 
The other may be styled the English system, and 
which has followers in this country, but they are 
so few as to be simply exceptions to the rule. It is 
scarcely necessary, therefore, to devote any space 
to its consideration. 

Let us first quote what a few authorities say 
upon the subject of orthoépic syllabication. 

S. W. Clark, principal of Cortland Academy, 
New York, gives this excellent and concise defini- 
tion: ‘‘A syllable is a whole word, or such part of 
a word as is uttered by one impulse of the voice.” 

Goold Brown, one of the most eminent gram- 
marians, in his ‘‘Grammar of English Grammars,” 
says: ‘‘ The old principle of dividing by the eye, 
and not by the ear, I have rejected.” Again, on 
another page, the same author remarks: 

‘*When we divide to show what is 
the pronunciation of a word, we must, if possible, 
divide into such syllabic sounds as will exactly 
recompose the word, when put together again ; as, 
or-thog-ra-phy, the-ol-o-gy. ‘This being the most 
common purpose of syllabication, perhaps it would 
be well to give it a general preference ; and adopt 
it whenever we can, not only in the composing of 
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spelling-books and dictionaries, but also in the divid- 
ing of words at the ends of lines.” 

In John Wilson’s Essay on Grammar (p. 37) we 
find the following : 

‘‘‘The divisions of the letters* into syllables, 
should, unquestionably, be the same in written, as 
in spoken language; otherwise the learner is mis- 
guided, and seduced by false representations into 
injurious errors.” 

Dr. Lowth says (Lowth’s Grammar, p. 5): 

‘The best and easiest rule, for dividing the 
syllables in spelling, is, to divide them as they are 
naturally divided in a right pronunciation ; with- 
out regard to the derivation of words, or the possi- 
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ble combination of consonants at the beginning of 
a syllable.” 

Dr. Lowth’s rule is indorsed by Walker in his 
‘* Principles,” No. 541. 

In Bullions’s ‘‘ Analytical and Practical English 
Grammar ” we find the following : 

‘A syllable is represented, in written language, 
by a letter or combination of letters uttered by one 
impulse of the voice.” 

‘‘Every word contains as many syllables as it 
has distinct vocal sounds.” 


* The use by Mr. Wilson of the word “letters” in this instance is some- 
what singular, as letters cannot be divided into syllables. 
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Wilson, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Punctuation,” says : 
‘The hyphen is used between the syllables of a 
word to exhibit, as accurately as possible, its true 
pronunciation ; no regard being paid to the mode 


in which it has been formed or derived.” 








THE SISTERS OF BETHANY. 
From statue by J. Warrington Wood. 


He then gives a definition of what constitutes a 
syllable, substantially identical with that of Bul- 
lions’s, quoted above, and continues : 

‘“The mode of syllabication laid down in the 
rule is, unquestionably, the only one fitted for con- 
veying the true sounds of words, or rather for 
making some approach to an accurate pronuncia- 
tion; and all spelling-books should be constructed 
on this principle—a principle which, though rec- 
ommended by Dr. Lowth and adopted by lexicog- 
raphers, has been neglected by some of our most 
popular writers of elementary works for children. 
It must, however, be acknowledged, that many 
words are divided in the same manner, whether 
regard be had to their pronunciation or to the mode 
in which they have been formed.” 

‘‘British Grammar,” page 47: ‘‘Through the 
influence of books in which the words are divided 
according to their sounds, the pronunciation of the 
language is daily becoming more and more uni- 
form; and it may perhaps reasonably be hoped, 
that the general adoption of this method of syllab- 
ication, and a proper exposition of the occasional 
errors of ignorance, will one day obviate entirely 
the objection arising from the instability of the 
principle. For the old grammarians urged, that 


the scholar who had learned their rules should 
‘strictly conform to them; and that he should 
industriously avoid that random Method of divid- 
ing by the Ear, which is subject to mere jumble, as 
it must be continually fluctuating according to the 
various Dialects of different Countries.’” * 

Stormonth, a noted English authority, in the 
introduction to his ‘‘ Dictionary of English Inflected 
Words,” says: ‘‘ The syllabications here given are 
founded on the pronunciation of the words.” . . . 
‘‘In every case, syllabication in printing and in 
MS. should indicate correct pronunciation and be a 
guide to it by addressing the eye.” 

This rule supports those of the American 
authorities already cited; but right at this point 
we meet with the greatest difficulty connected with 
the whole question, as a comparison of Stormonth’s 
divisions with those of most American lexicogra- 
phers shows a radical variation in very many 
instances — differences of opinion as to what is 
correct pronunciation leading to different results 
in the application of the same rule. For instance: 
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arm-or-y ar-mo-ry 
commend-ation commen-dation 
cult-ure cul-ture 


extir-pate 
moun-tain 


extirp-ate 
mount-ain 

These examples are sufficient in number to 
illustrate the point. It is difficult, therefore, to 
determine which is the correct practice, when the 
advocates of each method claim to base their rule 
on the same principle—that of sound in uttering 
the words. But when such words as detective, con- 
ductor, editor, etc., are quickly spoken, it requires 
a very sharp, analytical ear to discern whether the 
Zis joined to the last syllable, or to the one preced- 
ing—conduc-tor, or conduct-or; edi-tor, or edit-or. 
It is very probable that it is this difficulty which 
leads to many of the divergences of practice. 

KF. Horace Teall, in the ‘‘Vest Pocket Man- 
ual,” says: ‘‘There is less agreement as to the use 
of the hyphen than about any other detail of the 
English language.” 

Goold Brown gives the following rules: 

‘*SYLLABICATION.— In dividing words into sylla- 
bles, we are to be directed chiefly by the ear; it 
may however be proper to observe, as far as prac- 
ticable, the following rules : 

‘*1,. Consonants should generally be joined to 
the vowels or diphthongs which they modify in 
utterance ; as, ap-os-tol’-i-cal, An-ax-ag'-o-ras. 

‘*2. VowELs. ‘Two vowels, coming together, if 
they make not a diphthong, must be parted in 
dividing the syllables; as, A-cha'-i-a, A-o'-ni-an, 
a-e'-ri-al, 

**3, TERMINATIONS. Derivative and grammat- 
ical terminations should generally be separated 


* This quotation is given literally —caps, italic and punctuation. 








from the radical words to which they have been 
added; as, harm-less, great-ly, connect-ed: thus 
count-er and coun-ter are different words. 

‘4, PREFIXES, in general, form separate sylla- 
bles; as, ms-place, out-ride, up-lift: but if their 
own primitive meaning be disregarded, the case 
may be otherwise; thus, re-create, and rec’-reate, re- 
formation, and ref'-ormation, are words of different 
import. 

‘¢5, Compounpns, when divided, should be divided 
into the simple words which compose them; as, 
boat-swain, foot-hold, never-the-less.” 

Bullions’s Grammar says: ‘‘’The only definite 
rules of much value on this subject are the follow- 
ing: 
‘‘Rule 1. Two or more consonants forming but 

one elementary sound are never separated; such as 
ch, tch, th, sh, ng, ph, wh, gh, silent or sounding /, 
/k sounding 4, etc.; as, church-es, watch-es, wor-thy, 
jish-es, sing-ing, philoso-phy, sigh-ing, cough-ing, 
walk-ing. 

‘‘Rule 2. The terminations, cean, cian, ceous, 
cious, cial, tion, tious, tial, geon, gian, geous, sion, 
are hardly ever divided; as, 0-cean, gra-cious, na- 
tion, coura-geous, etc. 

‘Rule 3. Compound words are divided into 
their simple ones; as, rvatl-road, bee-hive, hope-less, 
thank-ful, etc. 

‘‘Rule 4. The terminations of words, when they 
form a syllable, are usually separated from their 
roots ; as, wvit-er, teach-es, think-ing, cold-er, old-est. 

‘*Rule 5. Two separate words combined as one 
name, are usually separated by a hyphen; as, g7ass- 
house, bee-hive. ‘To this rule, according to modern 
usage, there are some exceptions. 

‘‘In writing, a word of more than one syllable 
may be divided at the end of a line, but a monosyl- 
lable or a syllable, never.” 

‘*MacKellar’s American Printer” has this 
remark: ‘‘It is proper, if possible, to keep the 
derivative or radical word undivided; as, occur- 
rence, gentle-man, respect-ful, etc.” 

Anna Alward, in a late number of the Christian 
Inquirer, says: 

‘The correct pronunciation of the English 
language and all foreign words in common use is 
becoming a subject of interest and importance to 
those persons who can appreciate the great advan- 
tage of possessing the ability to speak correctly. 
To render conversation most delightful to a culti- 
vated ear, the pronunciation of every word must be 
correct. The changes in pronunciation are so 
numerous that there must be constant study.” 

From what has been said and cited, it would 
appear that the key to correct word-dividing is cor- 
rect word-pronunciation — so far as it can be deter- 
mined. Students of this subject, therefore, will 
find it necessary to consider what is the best 
authority. By many, Webster’s International Dic- 
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tionary is so regarded; but this work gives many 
seeming inconsistencies, as for instance, produc’- 
tive, instruct'-ive; distinc’-tive, defect'-ive; expres’- 


ston, express'-ive. In the same dictionary we find 
the division assést'-ant, which is indorsed by the 
Standard, and the Unabridged ; but Mr. F. Horace 
Teall, in the ‘‘ Vest Pocket Manual,” gives it as 
assis'-tant. In the instances just given, the first 
rule of Goold Brown and the fourth rule of Bullions 
seem to apply, and with varying results. 

Again, the Standard, the International and the 
Unabridged all agree on the division of the word 
spe'-cial, and its pronunciation as spesh'-ial. To 
divide this word according to such sound, it would 
seem to require the same division as is given in 
spec'-ify. In the division sfe’-cial there is not even 
the suggestion of the sound of ¢ or of sh in the first 
syllable. It is such confusion as this that perplexes 
the student. 

Would that it were practicable to call a conven- 
tion of lexicographers and grammarians, and, 
applying the jury principle, to shut them up until 
they either come to an agreement upon all disputed 
questions of this sert, or suffer the fate of the 
Kilkenny cats. 








Moses— By MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Photographed from cast in the Art Institute, Chicago. 
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DEMORALIZING INFLUENCES. 

MONG the publications dealing with the art of 
printing and the business interests of those 
connected with it, THe INLAND PRINTER has, more 
than any other, upheld the cause of trade-unionism 
in the abstract as a means of subserving the true 
interest of every honest employer and every honest 
workman. It is, therefore, with no little regret 
that we note the tendency to degrade trade-union- 
ism and embarrass and annoy employers by the 
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perpetuation of quarrels within the organizations. 
In both New York and Chicago the condition of 
organized labor is fast assuming an unsatisfactory 
and complicated state of affairs. In both cities 
what is known as the conservative and radical 
branches of workingmen are at open war, the 
breach becoming wider and wider as time rolls on. 
The readiness with which the hotheaded and 
thoughtless of each faction hurls charges of dishon- 
esty and corruption at each other only renders a 
possibility of peace the more remote, and at the 
same time furnishes their evil wishers with abun- 
dant material for unfavorable comment and com- 
parison. 

In the printing industry the situation is much 
the same, the warring factions of pressmen leaving 
it in doubt as to whether it is union or disunion 
that is sought by the moving spirits in the fray. 
In some localities, and notably in Chicago, the con- 
test has been waged with the utmost bitterness, 
all considerations of justice to the employer being 
entirely lost sight of. The supremacy of the rival 
unions is the only thing demanding attention, 
everything and everybody being subordinated to 
that one idea. The vexations caused employers 
during the progress of this feud have been many 
and trying, an element of uncertainty having at 
last found its way into many establishments, dis- 
tasteful and annoying to all not actively engaged in 
the strife. How long this state of affairs is to be 
endured appears to be surrounded with an uncer- 
tainty as distressing as it is vague. In this 
extremity it is but natural that all who wish to 
see peace and harmony again established should 
turn their attention in the direction of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, a powerful organiza- 
tion which in times gone by has successfully solved 
far more serious problems than the one now con- 
fronting it. 

That the International Union can stop this con- 
tention of the pressmen there is little doubt. It 
may require firmness and an exercise of extraor- 
dinary powers to accomplish it, but the executive 
board will readily see that the exigencies of the 
case demand and will warrant a resort to extraor- 
dinary powers. The welfare of the craft, and a 
continuance of the friendly relations heretofore 
existing between employer and employed will 
justify a departure from the strict letter of the 
law, and entitle those who have the courage to use 
discretionary powers to the kind remembrance of 
all who have the best wishes of the craft at heart. 
That such a course as we have outlined will be 
indorsed will be made plain to anyone who will 
take the trouble to acquaint himself with the 
extent of the conviction now held by printers that 
the time has arrived when the International Typo- 
graphical Union can no longer claim jurisdiction 
over all printing and kindred trades. A recognition 
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of that sentiment may have answered in the past ; 
every indication points to the conclusion that such 
conditions will be out of the range of probability 
in the future. The incongruity of claiming orig- 
inal and entire jurisdiction will be seen when it 
is remembered that in the printing industry three 
international unions now flourish, with the chances 
favoring an increase of the number rather than 
a decrease. 

To return to the question of internecine dis- 
putes in the ranks of organized labor. For the 
interest of all concerned, and for the welfare of the 
trade, THE INLAND PRINTER would urge that ear- 
nest efforts be made to restore harmony and good 
will. If quarreling is not to be avoided, then let 
the dispute be confined to those who are actively 
engaged in it. The prosperity of the business 
must not be menaced because of personal jealousies 
in the ranks of trade-unionism. 





OUT-OF-WORK PRINTERS. 

N indication of the condition of things brought 
A about through the introduction of typeset- 
ting machines comes to us in the shape of a num- 
ber of letters from printers out of work in the 
smaller towns asking advice and assistance in pro- 
curing employment. The subscribers almost with- 
out exception want to know what their chances of 
employment are likely to be in some of the larger 
cities — Chicago preferred. A little reflection on 
the part of these writers before they committed 
their thoughts to paper would have convinced them 
that the advice of anyone unacquainted with their 
abilities would be of necessity of so superficial a 
character as to be practically valueless. There are 
without doubt many situations vacant or so unsatis- 
factorily filled as to be practically vacant, and there 
are perhaps just as many, or more, men latently 
competent who are seeking the situations, but who 
from some little technical ignorance are not avail- 
able to take the positions and meet all requirements 
satisfactorily from the start. A printer coming 
from the country and seeking employment in the 
larger cities, has to meet the competition of men 
who are acquainted in the various offices, and it has 
been proved that personal acquaintance, as a gen- 
eral thing, is much more influential than skill in 
securing employment. The man who comes to a 
large city looking for employment in.the printing 
trade, should come with a sum of money sufficient 
to take him back to where he came from if his quest 
is not successful. It is only the man on the spot 
who can get a knowledge of his chances. His 
address, personality, acquaintance, skill and knowl- 
edge of the world are important factors to his 
success, and a full appreciation of these cannot be 
conveyed by letter to a desired adviser. We trust 
no one will misunderstand our assertion regarding 
the superior influence of personal acquaintance as 











against mere mechanical skill. The first wins the 
race for speedy employment, but the latter tells 
quickly when employment is once secured. The 
difficulty is chiefly that the technical education of 
printers is so very uneven that they are timid in 
seeking employment where their services are 
required in a branch in which they have not been 
very actively engaged. 

An employer advertises for a practical printer 
who has some knowledge of paper stock and esti- 
mating. There is little doubt that there are many 
printers who would seek such a position, but the 
required ‘‘ knowledge of paper stock and estimat- 
ing” convinces them that there is no use in trying, 
when the fact is that a few days’ instruction from a 
well-informed man would give them a footing that 
would secure them the position. The same is true 
of the other branches — presswork, make-up, 
stone-work, etc. It may be contended that if all 
workmen are struggling for the same goal, that 
the competition for situations will be unchanged. 
This would be an ignoble suggestion, and it would 
be also an illogical one. The competent workman 
is generally overworked to make up for the incom- 
petency of fellow-craftsmen. ‘The competent all- 
around workman is available at all times. The 
workman whose technical education is one-sided is 
confined to a narrow groove which dwarfs him 
mentally and denies him the manly independence 
characteristic of the well-informed mechanic. The 
trade-school, founded by workmen and conducted 
by workmen, is the prime necessity of the times, 
and it is gratifying to note that in some localities 
printers at least are awakening to that fact. 





‘‘UNITED TO SUPPORT, NOT COMBINED TO 
INJURE.”’ 

T is with no little gratification that we learn 

there is a possibility that the conflict which has 
been waged so long and so bitterly between the 
International Typographical Union and the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union will soon be 
brought to a close. The agreement drawn be- 
tween the two organizations awaits ratification by 
the referendum of the older body. 

With a full understanding of the evil that may 
result to all concerned from a failure to indorse the 
agreement, we anticipate that the good sense of 
the International Typographical Union member- 
ship will yet, in any event, see the absolute need of 
discarding the obsolete clause of the constitution 
which claims unqualified jurisdiction over the 
printing trades. 

From the various letters and contributions 
which have appeared in these columns from time to 
time, discussing the several phases of the question 
of the rights and wrongs of the international 
bodies, it may be taken for granted that the 
majority of our readers are fairly well acquainted 
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with the general nature of the differences between 
the unions. These differences are, as already 
stated, on the eve of amicable settlement, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the articles of agreement 
will be so carefully drawn that no ambiguity will 
give exuse for further disputation or misunder- 
standing. 

Thoughtful printers are realizing more deeply, 
as time develops, the dire necessity that exists for 
the membership of the trades connected with print- 
ing to hold amicably together for protection and 
mutual support, and there is every reason to hope 
at the present time that a more rational and _ busi- 
ness-like course of procedure will be established 
than has been possible of recent years. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION FOR TYPESETTING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


OW that compositors for the government office 
in Washington are to be subjected to compet- 
itive examination, the question naturally arises, 
How much knowledge, and of what kind, should a 
compositor be expected to have? Does mere experi- 
ence qualify one sufficiently, without previous edu- 
cation? Of course, we know that no one can set 
type without ability to read manuscript, and it is 
no secret that the best compositors excel in deci- 
phering bad writing; and it must be admitted that 
experience is a good and an indispensable teacher. 
If writers would or could always apply the old 
saying that ‘‘what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,” and make copy that could be followed 
literally, that of itself would partly solve the prob- 
lem ; but even with the best possible attainment in 
this way, the intelligent and educated compositor 
would still be most desirable. 

The questions asked above need not be answered 
here. Competitive examination cannot fail to set 
up a standard of qualification based on knowledge, 
and those who have not a certain amount of com- 
mon knowledge must fail in the examination. More 
practical in its bearing on the welfare of the trade 
is the question, Are the compositors of today as 
well qualified, educationally, as they should be? 
This question may safely be answered in the nega- 
tive as to so many of them, though by no means a 
majority, that it becomes interesting to inquire 
how the ‘‘art preservative,” naturally demanding 
more intelligence than any other trade, has been 
allowed to include among its workers any but those 
who are qualified educationally. 

Within the memory of many who are yet work- 
ing at the case, typographical unions would not 
admit as members all who applied for admission, 
but made close inquiry into their fitness. So 
recently was this the case that even now many 
intelligent union men delude themselves with the 
belief that most of the competent compositors are 
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members of unions. We do not hesitate in aver- 
ring our conviction that this should be so, but the 
fact cannot be long concealed that it is not true. 
The government office has long been a union office, 
and naturally the union is averse to anything that 
threatens change in this respect. It is reported 
that an influential union man, in course of an effort 
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to defeat civil-service classification, asserted that 
all the most competent printers are members of the 
union, and was met with the assurance that in that 
case he need not feel any alarm, as the most com- 
petent men would secure the positions, and so none 
but union men would be employed. 

Various causes of deterioration have intervened 
since the time alluded to, the worst of which has 
been exemplified in New York. Thirty years ago 
it was absolutely true that in that city all really 
competent typesetters were members of the union. 
In 1864 a strike occurred, and some incompetent 
men, persuaded to leave the offices where they had 
been employed in place of the old workers, were 
taken into the union. Having won in this strike — 
which they were bound to win anyway — the union 
members were the more ready, a few years later, to 
repeat the operation that had seemed to give them 
the earlier success. During a strike much more 
general than that of 1864, the first method sug- 
gested was that of persuading new men to join the 
union, without discrimination. From a membership 
sufficient to supply the full demand of the city trade 
with good workmen, the union soon grew to such 
proportions that the incompetent new men out- 
numbered the old members. Since that time New 
York Union, No. 6, has lost many of its best men 
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—because they could not conscientiously stay in a 
union such as that had become. 

Let it not be forgotten that this is written by 
one who believes in printers’ unions, and who left 
No. 6 only when he left the trade —then presuma- 
bly for all time. It is really dictated by genuine 
desire for union welfare. Presence on the scene of 
the later strike referred to, though not obliged to 
participate in it except in paying assessments for its 
support, convinced the writer that other and more 
dignified methods would have met with better suc- 
cess. It is greatly to be lamented that printers’ 
unions have ever resorted to violence or under- 
handed procedure of any kind. An ideal union of 
printers, for mutual benefit, would undoubtedly 
embrace nearly all worthy compositors, and serve 
much better to keep up wages than one that could 
be misled into violence or unwisdom. 

The object of this writing, however, is not crit- 
icism of union methods. Its purpose is rather to 
provoke discussion of practical ways of betterment. 
Printing is called a trade, and rightly; but it is 
inherently so intellectual a calling as to have been 
reckoned by some a profession. Shall printers rest 
content with mediocrity or worse, and leave all the 
really intellectual work to be done by proof- 
readers? If they do, it may not be long before 
the stock of competent proofreaders is exhausted, 
for they have to be drawn mostly from among 
the compositors. 

Employing printers should be deeply interested 
in the matter of securing good workmen, and they 
will have much better work done when they insist 
upon having intelligent and careful compositors. 
It does not pay to have type set carelessly or unin- 
telligently, and trust to making it right by correc- 
tion. Competitive examination for government 
employ suggests strongly a practice that shall 
secure competent men to submit to it. Of course, 
all men cannot be equally qualified ; but with right 
care in selecting those who are to spend their lives 
at setting type, few would be found applying for 
government employ who would not be competent. 

It seems almost a pity that it is necessary to 
say that a compositor should have reasonably good 
knowledge of grammar, because it is a self-evident 
proposition; but, largely for the reason given 
above, it is a fact that many of those now work- 
ing as compositors know very little of, grammar. 

Machines are coming so largely into use that 
some reduction in the number of compositors seems 
inevitable, and of course the best and most intelli- 
gent among them will be retained, and in this way 
many incompetent printers will be forced to seek 
other employment. Machines, though, can never 
displace all hand-work, and even the operators 
should be practical compositors. Shall those who 


are to work at typesetting, whether by hand or by 
machine, be chosen haphazard, or without intelli- 
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gent selection, or shall they be selected with a view 
to the special fitness that all know to be desirable ? 

For the sake of preserving and ennobling the 
‘fart preservative,” let us suggest that employers 
make a practice of having apprentices subjected 
to examination as to mental acquirement, and of 
employing none but those who show evidence of 
fitness. This may seem theoretical only, and not 
practically feasible, but it is practical. Something 
should certainly be done. 

May we not hope for such improvement that 
every compositor will be a member of a union so 
dignified, honest, and earnest that every employer 
will hail it as indispensable, and whose working 
card will be the best possible certificate of com- 
petency available for its holder ? 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER, 
CONCERNING FASHION AND TASTE. 
NO. II.— BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 
OTWITHSTANDING the light thrown on 
early printing by modern research, there is 
still uncertainty regarding some of the mechanical 
questions involved. There is none, however, as to 
the ideal of the first punch-cutters. Their aim was 
to imitate as closely as possible the work of con- 
temporary scribes. It is quite possible that, as tra- 
dition records, the new art being secret, the printed 
books were largely sold as manuscripts. The 
rugged black-letter was ill adapted for typography, 
and still less were the uncouth and quaint scripts 
and court hands of the fifteenth century, which it 
is now no easy matter to decipher. In the classics, 
as in the vulgar tongue, manuscript was still the 
model, and the numerous abbreviations in Latin 
and the innumerable contractions and ligatures in 
the old Greek fonts, show, to the modern eye, a 
very imperfect grasp of the practical side of the 
typographic problem. 

The change to roman type brought the first 
great emancipation ; but it was not a complete one. 
The pear-shaped knobs, the angular serifs, and the 
lop-sided curves of the circular letters, still showed 
an attempt to imitate the characteristic work of 
the penman. At the same time, this style of letter 
attained a high degree of excellence in the hands 
of artists — an excellence which the present gener- 
ation seems even inclined to exaggerate. 

With the introduction of the modern face a 
century ago, the bondage of the quill-pen model 
was wholly abandoned; but a grievous decadence 
accompanied the change. ‘The early modern fonts, 
which held the field during the first twenty-five 
or thirty years of the century, are as distressing 
and depressing a form of character as was ever 
adopted. The reform—like most sweeping 
reforms — brought its own train of evil and ugli- 
ness. More than a generation passed before the 
new roman became a thing of beauty. Then such 














is the mutability of fashion — just as it had attained 
its highest perfection, the fashion for mediavalism 
brought in once more the discarded forms of a cen- 
tury before; and though the modern style survives 
and has possibly gained in beauty through the 
existence of the rival form, it no longer reigns 
supreme. 

Contemporaneously with the early modern-face 
romans, and as if to emphasize the general lack of 
taste, appeared the first efforts at bold and orna- 
mental types. Who can exaggerate the horrors of 
those letters ? Sometimes one sees a facsimile play- 
bill or ticket of, say, 1812. ‘There seems no re- 
deeming feature in the job-letter. Flat, squat, flat- 
serifed romans; enormously thick antiques, the 
serifs as heavy as the body-marks ; hideous ‘‘ Ital- 
ians ’"— romans with the thick and thin lines care- 
fully reversed ; roman and old-english ‘‘opened” on 
one side; and, in strange contrast to the prevalent 
heavy styles, light outline, or ‘“‘contour” (to use 
the modern American term) antiques and sanserifs, 
modelled after copperplate styles, and quite unable 
to withstand the rough usage and crushing pres- 
sure of the printing of these days. 

And these outline styles give the clue to the 
false idea underlying the type design of the period. 
There was little beauty in typography; wood- 
engraving was mostly inferior and despised, and 
all the beauty of printing seemed to be confined to 
the work of the copperplate engraver, whose art 
had reached a high pitch of excellence. Therefore 
the punch-cutters followed his designs as closely as 
they could, and failed miserably in the result. We 
find page after page of the old specimen books 
occupied with floriated, tinted and shaded letters, 
just such as one may now see on an ornamental 
brass door-plate. In time these were supplemented 
by typographic flourishes, also in imitation of pen- 
work ; but at once distinguishable on account of 
their squareness of effect, and the absence of inter- 
lacings. 

There has perhaps been no greater clog on the 
progress of type design than this imitation of 
copperplate. In the past ten years the bolder 
designers have done much to emancipate typog- 
raphy from the chalcographic model which is 
wholly foreign to its methods and intentions ; but 
the influence is still traceable. Now and again I 
see a new series — the revival, with slight modifi- 
cation, of the old copperplate notions of a past age, 
and I lament over misapplied time and ingenuity. 

What are the tendencies today ? I note, in the 
first place, on the mechanical side, a growing dispo- 
sition to recognize the mathematical basis of the 
art, and to manufacture type in a systematic man- 
ner as regards body, lining and set. The artistic 
proportions of the letter are not found to suffer, 
and the workman is relieved of half his old unprof- 
itable drudgery. For this reform I and others 
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have fought for many years, and now, as regards 
the products of the most progressive foundries, we 
have little left to fight for. 

On the artistic side I note two broad tendencies 
in particular. First, and most encouraging, the 
frank acknowledgment that type material is as a 
rule rectangular, and the consequent abandonment 
of ineffective attempts to copy copperplate, and of 
types designed solely with that idea. With this, I 
note also a revolt against primness and formal- 
ism— what in America is suggestively called 
‘*tombstone ” display. The old ‘‘ esthetic ” move- 
ment has left its mark; the passing lunacy of 
Japanese archers and Assyrian winged bulls has 
left behind a freer and less conventional mode of 
treatment than the designer of thirty years ago 
would have dared to attempt; the capabilities of 
brass rule have been developed ; formal borders 
give place to handsome bands composed in less than 
a fourth of the time; what the Germans call the 
‘‘freie manier,” and regard with some suspicion, 
has taken possession of the field ; and, strange to 
say, Germany is manufacturing some of the finest 
material to meet the. demands of the new fashion. 
With all this there is much crankiness, a tendency 
toward clumsy and heavy silhouette ornament, 
glaring Beardsleyisms, miscalled ‘‘ decoration,” but 
the movement as a whole is decidedly a good one. 
And with it all there is a marvelous improvement 
in the color sense, both of printers and customers. 
The beauty of quiet tints is now so fully recognized 
that positive color is used almost too sparingly. 

The other movement is toward medizvalism. I 
have already referred to the revival of the old-style 
types. So utterly dead were they considered, and 
so completely despised, that ninety years ago the 
head of the Enschedé Foundry in Haarlem 
destroyed Christopher Van Dyk’s punches as so 
much lumber. For more than twenty years this 
act has been deplored — the fashion of today would 
have given them a value beyond price. Just forty 
years ago Vincent Figgins cut a facsimile ‘‘Cax- 
ton” letter for a reprint. ‘The line looked 
strangely out of place in the specimen book, and 
for many years scarcely a font was sold. Not 
long ago he found it necessary to cut an entire 
series ; the types have been reproduced in America 
and Germany, and nearly every big job office has 
the letter. The Kelmscott Press in London is 
reviving medizval styles; the Dickinson Foun- 
dry have just brought out ‘‘Jenson” in imitation 
of the Kelmscott Press; imitation Elzevirs are in 
vogue, and even the old fifteenth-century ‘‘Civilite” 
script —as quaint as the Caxton black, has been 
recut in America. 

I may be wrong, but I think that these revivals 
will lack permanence. It is just because they are 
imitations that they are weak. The designers 


overlook modern needs and modern conditions ; 
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and fifteenth-century styles, though they have 
their fitting place in ornament, can never meet 
the typographic requirements of the twentieth 
century. 

William Morris has predicted that typography 
will cease to exist during the next century, and he 
may be right in his forecast. I see it threatened 
by the camera, the etching fluid, and by the (at 
present) harmless and inoffensive ‘‘ typewriter,” in 
the keyboard of which lies the germ of something 
much greater in the future. But as regards fash- 
ions I would make one closing remark about the 
dangers of modern free design. 

There is far too great a tendency to confound 
slovenly and careless execution with artistic free- 
dom. <A very rough and imperfect sketch may con- 
tain indications of artistic power; but its beauty 
does not lie in its imperfection or roughness. Mr. 
Beardsley has a host of imitators who can make 
ringstreaked, speckled, spotted and piebald decora- 
tions in black and white, but who altogether lack 
his redeeming features—his imaginative faculty 
and command of line. There is a good deal of 
lunacy in his art, and that can be imitated. Some 
of our artistic reformers would do away with 
types, and have each man’s work given to the 
world in his own autograph. Walter Crane has 
published books on this principle. William Blake 
did it before Walter Crane was born. But there 
are many men who can write, whose works would 
suffer from such a system. It is not every writer 
who could engross his work and adorn it with mar- 
ginal decorations. It is not uncommon now to see 
a sonnet or small poem in a magazine, engraved 
with the decorations, and occupying a whole page. 
Sometimes one has to spell out the text, which is as 
illegible as bad manuscript. If types are sometimes 
too regular and formal, they may err also in the 
opposite direction, and so far as the reader is con- 
cerned, the latter error is the worse. My own 
view is that the ideal—complete harmony of 
mechanical and artistic excellence—the maximum 
at once of beauty and of use —is not unattainable, 





** ORDNANCE experts all over the world will be very much 
interested in the experiments being conducted by Francois 
Allard, a Quebec blacksmith, who appears to have succeeded 
in hardening aluminium so as to permit of its use in the 
manufacture of cannon,”’ said Colonel E. F. Bateman, a 
retired English officer, at the Ebbitt, yesterday. ‘‘Allard is 
the same genius who rediscovered, some years ago, the lost 
art of hardening copper, but it is too expensive a process to 
admit of such metal being practically used. Recently he 
made a small cannon of tempered aluminium about thirty 
inches long and with a bore five inches in diameter. From 
this he repeatedly fired a charge of a pound of powder with- 
out injuring the piece. The most remarkable part of these 
tests was that the metal of the barrel was only a quarter of 
an inch thick. There is no telling what a revolution will be 
brought about in the manufacture of big guns if Allard’s 
future experiments in this line turn out as well as those 
already made.’’— Washington Star. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH,. 


INCE my last letter forty patents relating to the print- 
ing industry have been granted. Of these no less 
than twenty-five relate to typesetting and distributing 

machines, and to kindred appliances for rapid composition. 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Company became the owner 
of the whole, or an interest in eleven patents of this class, 
and the Alden Type Machine Company, of Brooklyn, New 
York, of eight. 
Albert S. Hodge, of Wise, Virginia, received two patents, 
one for typesetting and one for distributing either ordinary 
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or specially formed type. A one-half interest in the patents 
was assigned to Emory E. Hodge, of Washington, D. C. 
Fig. 1 shows a front elevation of the former invention with 
a portion of the apparatus removed. As many magazines, 
36, as there are characters employed are arranged in a semi- 
circle upon a supporting table. By touching the proper 
keys the type are ejected one by one and assembled in a 
“*stick,’’ which is turned toward the particular magazine 
from which the type is to come by the same movement that 
ejects the type. 

Fig. 2 shows a central section through a machine invented , 
by John H. Knowles, of Philadelphia Pennsylvania, for 














feeding sheets of paper to a printing, ruling or other 
machine. The sheets are removed from the pile one at a 
time and delivered to a conveyor. They are there arrested 
until placed in exact register, and then advanced to the 
feeding disks which deliver them to the machine to be oper- 
ated upon. 

‘A patent was granted to Edgar H. Cottrell, of Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut, for a printing machine (Fig. 3), in which 













the tympan of the second impression cylinder is automatic- 
ally shifted while the cylinder continues in motion between 
the successive printings. As the speed of the press increases 
it becomes difficult to shift the tympan in the short interval 
of time between impressions, and the present machine is 
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designed to automatically shift the tympan so as to skip or 
omit one printing. In this way there is less danger of 
tearing. 

Another patent granted to C. B. Cottrell covered a device 
of a similar nature, but differing somewhat in detail. The 
speed of the machine is temporarily reduced below the nor- 
mal printing speed before and during the operation of shift- 
ing the tympan, and then caused to run at full speed after 

















the shifting. Both patents were assigned to the C. B. Cot- 
trell & Sons Co., of Stonington and New York city. 

Frank Q. Stewart, of Chariton, Iowa, received a patent 
covering a typesetting machine in which the line of type is 
at all times visible and accessible, and which provides means 
for automatically moving the stick a distance corresponding 
to the thickness of the type. 

A spacer for line-casting machines, patented by Adam 
W. Harrigan, of Baltimore, Maryland, and assigned to the 
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Monoline Composing Company, of Washington, D. C., con- 
sists of a longitudinally slotted body portion and a yielding 
front edge which lies normally slightly in advance of the 
edges of the matrix bars, and is pressed back by the mold 
in the casting operation to effect a tight closure of the spaces 
between the same. 
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Jacob Rupurters, of Philadelphia, has assigned to the 
Mergenthaler Company a one-half interest in a patent 
granted to him covering a machine for making straight 
matrices. The invention is of the ‘‘Paulding’”’ class of 
machines, in which are used rapidly disposed tiers of die 
arms carrying dies, all the dies of each tier bearing the 
same character. In the present instance it is claimed that a 
greater number of tiers can be employed, and also that the 
composing is more certain and more rapid. 

William Kemp, Jr., of Washington, D. C., received a 
patent covering a machine for casting and setting type. The 
machine produces individual type between one-eighth and 
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three-sixteenths of an inch in height, and which have bev- 
eled tenons to fit grooves in the holder to receive them as 
formed. A wheel which has matrix letters about its circum- 
ference is stopped when the proper character is opposite the 
melted type metal furnace, and a separate device forms the 
tenon as the casting is made. 

Fig. 4 shows an apparatus for washing printers’ blank- 
ets, patented by W. & H. Hadfield and J. J. Summer, of 
Furness Vale, England. The blanket is drawn over a large 
drum and is subjected to a thorough scrubbing by a series 
of brushes which oscillate very rapidly in the direction 
transverse of the same. 














Edward L. Holmes, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, received 
a patent covering the printers’ galley shown in Fig. 5. A 
movable clamping bar forms one wall of the galley. Through 
the action of a series of cam lugs and spring rods secured 
to the stationary and movable parts respectively, by a longi- 
tudinal movement the clamping bar will be forced laterally 
against the type. It is easily and rapidly manipulated, and 
holds the type very efficiently. 

The stereotype holder shown in Fig. 6 was patented by 
John J. Floyd, of Boston, Massachusetts. The invention is 
practically adapted for clamping a plurality of stereotype 
plates in a single bed or frame. A plurality of clamps are 
arranged in parallel series in a frame so that the plates can 
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be separately secured in position. The clamps on opposite 
sides of the plates are mounted upon the same screw- 
threaded shaft so as to be moved simultaneously. 

The quoin shown in Fig. 7 was patented by Fred Waite, 
of Otly, England, and assigned to Waite & Savile, limited, 
of the same place. It comprises a guide piece having paral- 
lel guides between which a sliding block is fitted. The 
block is moved to expand or contract the quoin, by means of 
a screw the head of which is held from movement in both 
directions by being fitted within a recess. It is, of course, 
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perfectly free tu turn to advance or retract the sliding piece. 
A special advantage of this quoin is that there is no liability 
of the parts shaking loose. 

A quoin of a different type is shown in the next figure, 
which illustrates an invention of Albert S. N. Olson, of 
Chicago, Illinois. The special object of the invention is to 
prevent the ordinary two-piece wedge from slipping back- 
wardly after having once been set in proper position. A 
spring-held dog carried by one or both wedges is made to 
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engage with the serrations upon the face of the opposite 
wedge, and slipping is positively prevented. 

The next patent to be considered is one granted to Thomas 
C. Hargrave, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and assigned to 
the Hargrave Matrix Machine Company, of the same place 
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(Fig. 9). The die carriers are pivoted and are released by 
keys. An endless traveling assembler receives the free ends 
of the carriers when released and swings them into a com- 
mon line of assem- 
bly. Between the 
words compress- 
ible spaces are ar- 
ranged so that the 
completed line can 
be justified. From this an 
impression may be made in 
soft material or a linotype 
may be cast. The frame car- 
rying the dies is tilted by a 
cam upon the driving shaft 
after the impression or a cast 
is made, and the die carriers 
return to their normal posi- 
tion. 

In Fig. 10 is shown a new form of rule for printing solid 
lines, dashes, dotted lines, etc. The rule consists of a verti- 
cal part having a base and shoulder at right angles there- 
with. These rules are much lighter than those made of 
brass or any other suitable material. The inventor is Louis 
Quellmalz, of St. Louis, Missouri. 
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A SHORT SKETCH OF THE INVENTION AND EARLY 
HISTORY OF PRINTING. 


NO. II.— BY ARTHUR KIRKBRIDE TAYLOR. 


EFORE going at once into matters relative to the 
invention of printing as it is now spoken of, let us 
look away back into the dim ages of the past, and see 

what we can learn of the prospect. 

We have nothing to prove that there was much printed 
matter in circulation before the flood, and while, according 
to a recent paragraph, there are many who believe that Noah 
was far ahead of his time in using ark lights, still we fail 
to note on his manifest the merest allusion to the earliest 
sprouts of a printing plant on board. No thinking disciple 
of the art preservative can doubt, however, that when the 
procession of animals entered the ark, a pair of ‘‘ type lice”’ 
—a male and a female—came very near the head of the 
line. 

Later, in the Bible, we find that Job was a man sorely 
tried and harrassed by many afflictions and bodily discom- 
forts. Surely he could not have endured the whole round of 
worriment without having been associated with the printing 
business, even remotely, and who knows but that the term 
‘‘job printer ’’ dates back to this period of Bible history, 
being originally ‘‘ Job, Printer,’’ and in its long sojourn the 
comma had become eliminated and the discrepancy in pro- 
nunciation as easily occurred. However, this is only a 
suggestion. 

We have certain knowledge that for a long time prior to 
the middle of the fifteenth century, printing —i. e.,the art of 
impressing letters or other characters upon paper, cloth or 
other materials—had been practiced not only in Germany, 
but other countries. There are preserved for our edification, 
in museums, specimens of Assyrian visiting cards, in the 
shape of brickbats, stamped with cuneiform characters. If 
our theory could be proved, that these inscriptions, when 
translated, would read: ‘‘ Mrs. Nebuchadnezzar, Thursdays 
in November,’’ then we could easily trace the calling of the 
hod-carrier back to those ancient days when this style of 
visiting card was in vogue. Just imagine the Misses Neb- 
uchadnezzar going out calling on a fine afternoon with a 
file of eight or nine stalwart hod-carriers with their cards, 
bringing up the rear of the procession. No trouble at all 
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to explain the large size of the king’s domicile — after every 
reception he just built an addition to the palace with the 
proceeds. When, as was the case in those days, bricks 
were sometimes used for the same purpose that we mostly 


use paper, it would be interesting to know how the ancient | 


pill-poster would paste up a two-sheet paving slab announc- 
ing the approach of the “‘ Greatest Uncle Tom’s Cabin Com- 
pany Extant, with two Topseys, two Marks and sixteen 
ferocious Siberian bloodhounds.’’ 

But don’t for an instant overlook the claims of the placid 
Chinaman. He assures you with his proverbial stolidity 
that his country produced printing as early as the reign of 
the Emperor Wu-Wong, which you will readily recall was 
about 1120 B. C. (When you want a good article in the line 
of priority call in the Chinaman. New lot, just opened.) 
And if you have the time he will prove it to you by his 
cousin who runs a laundry in the next block. As a sample 
giving evidence of their ability and industry as painstaking 
prevaricators you have but to turn to the statement which 
some obliging informant gave Du Halde, a learned Jesuit 
father, in his travels in the Flowery Kingdom, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century; it was to the effect 
that a Chinese printer could perfect without extra exertion 
ten thousand sheets in a single day. For fear someone 
wouldn’t believe it, he tells how it is done, which makes 
it all the more improbable. He states that, for print- 
ing the block, which has been previously engraved, the 
printer stands before a level table upon which the block 
has been adjusted. At one hand a bowl of fluid ink and at 
the other a pile of paper cut the proper size. The printer 
holds in his right hand two flat brushes fixed upon the 
opposite ends of the same handle; one brush is used to 
supply the block with ink, while the other or dry brush 
is used to brush over the paper which has been placed upon 
the block previously inked and thus the copy is made by the 
light pressure of the brush upon the back of the sheet of 
paper. Thus far, good. Not the least doubt in the world 
that printing entirely as good as the average Chinese speci- 
mens of work can be done in this way, but when the calm- 
visaged, almond-eyed Celestial undertakes to assure us that 
he can print ten thousand sheets a day in this way, we 
respectfully beg to differ from him. To be able to manipu- 
late the paper and ink at such a remarkable speed would be 
to enact a scene very similar to the usual illustrations of a 
dog fight or what the country editor saw as the cylone 
advanced up Main street. 

Cylinders of clay were used by the Assyrians for the 
purpose of chronicling events and keeping historical 
records. These cylinders in some cases were engraved, 
while in others there is unmistakable evidence that they 
were stamped while the clay was in a plastic state by 
stamps engraved so that the impression in the clay would 
show the characters as they should appear. The clay was 
then baked or sun-dried. The ‘‘roasting’’ which is fre- 
quently done by modern newspapers may have been evolved 
from this ancient usage. The most excellent state of preser- 
vation in which these cylinders and bricks remain at this 
late day speaks well for them as a method of keeping 
records. 

Ata later period in Rome, stamps, made of brass, were 
used for stamping signatures. There is some indication 
that these stamps were used with ink, as from the manner in 
which they were engraved it is hardly probable that they 
could have been used to impress wax on account of rough- 
ness of the counter or field. In many cases these signature 


stamps were used to save the trouble of signing the name in 
the usual manner, and we are sorry to say that in numer- 
ous other instances they were necessitated by the inability 
of the users to write their own names. 

These early examples of engraving characters in relief 
and impressing them in plastic substances and also the 
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Roman signature stamps, while not entirely typographic 
or xylographic in their character, are nevertheless evidences 
of a tendency in that direction, and as such are worthy of 


our consideration. 
(To be continued.) 





THE RAILROAD AS A NEWSPAPER MAKER. 


HE New York Shipping and Commercial List notes, in 
its interesting history of the commerce of the city and 
port of New York, the great influence which rail- 

roads had toward the improvement of newspapers at an 
earlier time. When the Erie Canal was finished, and New 
York assumed the primacy of all American cities, there 
was a demand for cheaper and better newspapers, and for 
some way of transporting them to distant towns. Roads 
were bad, and there was no good method of sending journals 
to any distance with rapidity. Newspaper making was then 
a part of printing. The editor was addressed by his corre- 
spondent as Mr. Printer, and his printing interests were 
generally greater than his newspaper interests. Thurlow 
Weed, James Oram and Horace Greeley were instances of 
men who were by turns printers, editors and publishers. 
James Harper personally looked after his pressroom, and 
Fletcher Harper after the composing room long after the 
name of Harper & Brothers was known over the entire 
world. They did jobs of printing for outsiders till 1836. 
Until railroads came there could only be a local circulation 
of a journal in Boston, New York or Philadelphia. Print- 
ing, therefore, while stilt maintaining its claim to newspaper 
making as one of its branches, did not obtain the profit from 
it that is afforded now by the smallest well-established 
journals. Neither could there be much distribution of the 
ephemeral printed matter of the day. There were no express 
companies, and no method of sending a package of printed 
matter cheaply from one place to another, unless it went by 
sea. Thus the railroad became a necessity for the printer, 
even more so than for any other manufacturer. 





THE WAGES OF MAGAZINE HACK WRITERS. 


A writer contributes ‘‘ Confessions of a Literary Hack ”’ 
to the Forum for July. He says in regard to payment by 
the magazines: ‘‘ Another difficulty which confronts the 
hack writer is the rate of pay and the time of payment. 
Both these vary very greatly in different establishments. 
The Harpers pay more promptly than any other publishers, 
for they pay cash for all they buy and pay immediately 
upon acceptance. The ordinary Harper rate for hack work 
is $10 for one thousand words for the Weekly, the Bazar and 
Young People, and $20 for one thousand words for the Waga- 
zine. As the Harpers buy more than any other firm of pub- 
lishers they may be said to establish the rate of payment by 
the other periodicals which rival theirs. But even hack 
writers, for anything involving much work or expense, 
receive higher rates than $10 and $20 a thousand words from 
the Harpers. A short story of five thousand words—a 
most convenient length— will usually bring $150 from the 
Harpers, from the Scribners or from the Century. The 
Allantic pays less, and so does Lippincott’s. The Cosmo- 
politan appears to have no regular rate of payment, either 
for articles or fiction. The Harpers, as I have said, pay 
for contributions instantly upon acceptance; a check from 
the Century Company follows quick ly upon the heels of the 
letter from the editor saying that your contribution is 
acceptable ; the same is true as to Scribner’s and to Lippin- 
cott’s and. the Ladies’ Home Journal. Nearly all the others 
pay on publication.”’ 





Ir we believe in ultimate success we can laugh over 
present inconveniences, but we want our last days to be our 
best ones.—S. O. E. R. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 


*¢ ARTISTS AND COPYISTS.’’ 
To the Editor: HARTFORD, Conn., June 21, 1895. 

The June number of THE INLAND PRINTER contained one 
article that gave me particular satisfaction. It was Mr. 
Binner’s, on ‘‘ Artists and Copyists.’’ I am not an artist, 
only a mechanic; but I havea keen appreciation of artistic 
printing and illustration, which is why I esteem THE INLAND 
PRINTER above all other papers published. The only 
adverse criticism I would make on Mr. Binner’s article is 
that it is too temperate. I really cannot ‘hink even of these 
bold buccaneers without wrath. 

The Bostonian is at least very frank in its sub-title.* It 
is ‘A Reflection,’’ etc. I sincerely trust, as all honest men 
must, that if this growing band of pirates cannot be shamed 
into righteousness that the copyright law will be used as an 
effective club with which to crush them. 

WILBUR M. STONE. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: BALTIMORE, Md., June 21, 1895. 

A mighty and irresistible influence is now being felt all 
over the land in the art or trade of type composition by the 
substitution of mechanical for hand methods, and printers 
everywhere are looking with dismay at the reception into 
their midst of typesetting machinery, knowing that it will 
mean a wholesale reduction in the number of employes in 
the office where the machines are placed, owing to their 
capacity for producing matter at a saving of about fifty per 
cent over hand composition. It is a self-evident fact to even 
the most casual observer who knows anything at all about 
the matter, that compositors, as a body, seem helpless to do 
the best thing for themselves under these conditions, or as 
individuals, to take the proper precaution to make an earnest 
endeavor to help themselves before they are actually driven 
out of employment by this iron hand of improvement. 

To take up this condition of the trade in a general way, 
and point out what compositors might do to help themselves, 
is the purpose of the writer. Almost without exception 
every recognized trade or vocation during some course of its 
existence has had its hand methods changed or supplemented 
by the substitution of some mechanical labor-saving or 
ingenious device which for a period of time made a marked 
reduction in the number of employes who were affected by 
its labor-saving qualities. That there is a vast amount of 
suffering and distress among the men who have large fam- 
ilies to support, and who have given the best years of their 
lives to following these trades, and have lost their situations 
by reason of the change in conditions thus brought about, 
goes without saying. However, it is gratifying to know 
that this sad decline in the necessity for labor, fortunately, 
only continues for a few years, as history proves that in 
time the use of this labor-saving machinery results in 
cheapening the product and increasing the demand for 
it to such an extent that just as many men, if not more, 
are required to carry on the operations of trade. It seems 


* NoTE.— See explanatory letter from the editor of the Bostonian in this 
number,—Ep1ItoR THE INLAND PRINTER, 
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remarkable, but is nevertheless true, that the pressroom 
branch of the printing industry has received, for a long 
number of years, the close attention, study and thought 
of some of the brightest mechanical minds this country 
has produced, resulting in the amazing progress seen and 
appreciated in contemplating the difference between the 
old hand press and the latest perfecting machine in use 
today, while the composing room has gone along in the even 
tenor of its way and until the practical operation of the 
present typesetting machines its hand operation has seen 
fewer changes of a mechanical nature than any trade or 
vocation with which the writer is acquainted. But this is 
an inventive age and changes are bound to come. The old 
argument that no machine could be constructed which would 
space a line and properly distribute type has been exploded 
or refuted by the typesetting machinery in use today. A 
start has been made in the line of mechanical typesetting 
and distributing, and we are just on-the threshold of some 
very remarkable improvements in the machinery already 
in use, for the strongest mechanical minds in the world are 
devoting their best efforts in this direction. Nothing can 
stop this march of improvement. It is everywhere in the air. 
Each year space is becoming more valuable. Quantity is 
demanded ; speed is required. These essentials must and 
will be met, and the next twenty years will see a manifest 
change in the methods of producing printed matter com- 
pared with those of a few years back. Then again will his- 
tory repeat itself. The demand will continue to enlarge as 
improvements continue to advance, and just as many men, or 
more, will be required to operate under these new conditions 
as were required by the old way. The device or machine, 
however, that causes an extreme or radical change in the 
methods of-a trade or business is not generally the result of 
any instantaneous inspiration of genius, nor is it usually 
brought to perfection in secret to be sprung on the market 
without notice or warning to those whose labor and business 
it might affect, but the working out of its principle and 
details of construction is rather the result of long continuous 
experiments, very often attended by anxious thought and a 
large expenditure of money, and the machine is very well 
known and thoroughly discussed before it is completed for 
actual work. 

The conception and completion of the present typesetting 
machines now in successful operation were no exception to 
this, and we believe that when they were first introduced 
for use their history and existence was known to every 
printer in the country. Assuming this to be true, was it 
wise for the compositor to wait until the very moment this 
march of improvement overtook his labor and crushed him 
out of the business, before giving some thought and action 
to his future? Without a doubt, when he is earning money 
and has not yet felt the sting of care and anxiety that non- 
employment brings in its train, he is better able to look 
around and consider his condition and make an effort to 
obtain some field of labor to which he can adapt himself. I 
would then say to the individual compositor: Do not wait 
until a typesetting or other machine takes your place upon 
the floor of the office where you are engaged, before seeking 
other employment, but take time by the forelock, and devote 
as much time as you can reasonably spare in an endeavor to 
secure other work, that it is within your ability and capac- 
ity to perform. A question might be presented right here, 
to wit: Suppose the printer be a man well advanced in years 
without any apparent ability for other than the trade to 
which he has devoted the best years of his life, what can 
he do? 

In answer to this, I would say, if he is a man without 
any influence of a political character, which he might 
utilize to obtain some light employment for the city, then 
the positions which he might fill would be as janitor in 
an office building, a watchman in a banking institution, a 
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salesman in a stationery or book store, especially one with a 
printing department. 

These are only some of the occupations that occur to me, 
and are merely outlined as suggestions. For the younger 
and stronger men there is the police force, city work, 
conductors, motormen, solicitors for advertisements, etc. 

I would also advise or suggest as a means of helping 
each other, that the printers’ union form a paid committee 
of two men in each of the cities where there are machines at 
work whose duty it would be to make a list of the members 
of their organization thrown out of employment by the 
machines, and devote certain days in the week to assist these 
unfortunates in obtaining something to do. Let this com- 
mittee interview those who have positions or employment to 
offer and make an appeal for their brother members, and 
I am sure, if the circumstances of the case were properly 
presented, it would be effective in many instances. Some 
such concerted effort on the part of the union in this direc- 
tion, I am led to believe, would help to relieve, in a greater 
or lesser degree, the want and distress that is now per- 
vading the ranks of the printers all over the country. 

W. Ross WILSON. 





‘* THE BOSTONIAN ”? THE VICTIM OF A 
PLAGIARIST. 

To the Editor: Boston, Mass., July 3, 1895. 

Some time ago I received a clipping from your publication 
in which you had printed a facsimile of the old cover of the 
Bostonian, while the text accompanying the illustration cast 
rather a bad reflec- 
tion on the Soston- 
tan. I trust that 
you will set us 
right before your 
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» Who had desk 
room in his office. Mr. was told to make a design 
after the Beardsley school. The design being submitted, 
was accepted and was used as a cover for the Bostonian 
until March, a period of six months. An employe of the 
Bostonian brought to my notice a copy of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, in which the two illustrations by Bradley were 
printed. I immediately saw the deceitful work of Mr. ; 
and at once had a new cover made, and inserted a notice in 
the April number of the magazine, marked copy of which I 
send you. This, we thought, was all that we could do to 
clear ourselves of even the suspicion of trying to take to 
ourselves the work of others. We do not blame you for 
feeling indignant, but you were not more so than ourselves 
when we saw we had been imposed upon. I may add that 








the Boston Herald spoke of Mr. —— as ‘“unblushingly 

signing his name”’ to this design. Allow us to apologize 

to you and to Mr. Bradley for this unfortunate business. 
A. W, BRAYLEY, Editor Bostonian. 
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LOGOTYPES IN TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


To the Editor: Lonpon, Eng., June 21, 1895. 

I am much interested in the article in your current issue 
by Mr. C. H. Cochrane on the above subject and hope to 
see other expressions of opinion than my own in your 
columns. I have had considerable experience in the use of 
logotypes in a system of handsetting employed by a firm 
in this city and I find that the results clearly demon- 
strate that a judicious introduction of logotypes is capable 
of increasing speed by at least four hundred per cent. 
But there is one fatal objection to their use, which is 
scarcely likely to be realized except as the result of actual 
experience. 

The difficulty is that the logotypes so soon appear as old 
and worn— much more quickly than the single types in the 
same form. Take the word ‘‘the’’ as probably occurring 
more frequently than any other three-letter combination. 
These letters, t, h, e, which go to make up a given logotype, 
are always in the same juxtaposition. They never get 
separated by distribution but appear over and over again 
in precisely the same relative order. The consequence is 
that they wear much more quickly than they would under 
other circumstances. I have seen a piece of printed matter 
which looked very much like the paragraph in Mr. Coch- 
rane’s article wherein the logotypes are set ina black-face 
letter — nearly every combination showed signs of wear and 
the logotypes could be picked out with almost the same cer- 
tainty as if purposely set in a different type. 

It therefore follows, I think, that logotypes are only prac- 
ticable in such machines as the Mergenthaler, the Lanston, 
etc., where types or lines of type are cast from matrices and 
recast by every operation. They are useless for the Thorne 
and Empire class of machine, which sets and resets the same 
type. 

When we have a machine to set by logotypes, and cast 
separately every type and logotype as it is composed, that 
will justify in line to any required measure, which is not 
too large and costly, and which will work with accuracy, 
rapidity and exactness, it seems to me that we shall have 
arrived at the very acme of perfection. 

There was once a notice in your pages of a machine by an 
inventor named Carpenter, I think, which professed to have 
attained this achievement. I have looked in vain for any 
recent reference thereto. Can you tell your readers any- 
thing further respecting it? A LONDON PRINTER. 





AMUSING TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 


Somebody, says the Bookman, should write a book on 
typographical errors, for almost every author has half a 
dozen choice specimens which his own proofsheets have 
contributed. Laurence Hutton, in writing an article for 
Harper's Weekly on the recent library consolidation in this 
city, found in his final proof a very glowing sentence 
descriptive of ‘‘Mr. Lenox’s vest button.’’ Mr. Hutton 
had no recollection of having eulogized any portion of 
Mr. Lenox’s garments, and on sending for his copy found 
that the original read ‘‘ Mr. Lenox’s vast bequest.’’ In the 
last number of the Bookman Ibsen’s portrait bore the legend 
‘““The Master,’’ but the intelligent compositor, apparently 
with an eye to the hand mirror into which Ibsen is gazing, 
very nearly sent the picture to press described as ‘‘The 
Masher.’’ A number of years ago a biographer of Fannie 
Kemble quoted the last sentence of her memoirs in which 
she says that she is about to be married. The biographer 
then remarks: ‘‘ With this amorous outcry her memoirs 
end.’’ This duly appeared in print, and naturally caused a 
good deal of comment, which continued until the second 
edition appeared with the passage corrected to read ‘‘ omi- 
nous entry.”’ 








PRINTING PRESSMEN CONVENE—THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION HOLD A LARGELY ATTENDED 
MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


HE second business session consumed Wednesday 
morning. A resolution was adopted protesting 
against the civil service qualification rule of the gov- 

ernment printing office, requiring applicants to be under the 
age of forty-five years. It was resolved that copies of the 
resolution be forwarded to the proper authorities at the 
national capital. 

A new law added to the constitution provides that in 
cases of strikes the presidents of subordinate unions shall 
appoint a strike committee, who shall supply daily state- 
ments to the president and secretary-treasurer of the inter- 
national organization. 

The per capita tax was reduced from 153 to 15 per cent, 
to be divided as annexed: Ten per cent for a defense fund 
until it aggregates $7,500; then the tax is to be five per cent 
so long as the total fund does not descend below $5,000. The 
other five per cent of the general per capita tax is appor- 
tioned for running expenses. 

At a recent strike of pressmen in Omaha, First Vice- 
President Youngs, of that city, sanctioned the men quitting 
work. President Galoskowsky, of the International Union, 
disapproved, and the convention sustained the president’s 
protest, on the ground that the discontents had not conformed 
to all the rules of the union before striking. 

The convention rescinded the following laws governing 
the union as class legislation: (1) That the second vice-pre- 
sident must be from Canada. (2) That anyone financially 
interested in a printing business shall not be eligible to be 
a delegate. (3) That only those who have been officers of 
subordinate unions for a period of six months may be 
selected delegates. 

The Printing Pressmen’s convention was not only made 
the occasion of harmonizing the Typographical and Press- 
men’s Unions, if possible, after a contest that has continued 
since the pressmen seceded to form a separate organization, 
six years ago, but the Brotherhood of Bookbinders have 
also sought to join in a triple alliance. 

Benjamin Boden, of Brooklyn, president; W. B. Hyde, 
of Washington, ex-president, and John M. Toney, of New 
York, of the executive committee, arrived in Philadelphia 
as representatives of the International Bookbinders’ Union, 
and held conferences with both the typographical and press- 
men’s leaders looking toward unison. The three represen- 
tatives of the International Typographical Union were Pre- 
sident William Prescott, of Canada, Second Vice-President 
Boyle (a pressman), of St. Paul, and President George 
Chance, of Philadelphia union. These representatives of 
the printers and bookbinders of the country sent a joint 
communication to the pressmen urging an adjustment. 

With respect to the entire difficulty President Galos- 
kowsky, of the Pressmen’s Union, stated that he believed 
that the representatives of the Typographical Union were 
seeking an alliance under the cover of the bookbinders. 
““Why should a joint communication be forwarded to us?”’ 
he continued. ‘‘ Our agreement at St. Louis with President 
Prescott was a fair one, and he agreed that the Typographical 
Convention would indorse it, but he made no effort to have it 
adopted. Instead, he continues to follow with the proffer of 
an olive branch, which we have been given reason to dis- 
trust. Whenever we have had strikes they have become pro- 
curers of help in aid of the employers. Where they have 


had difficulties, we have invariably given our moral support. 
It was not incumbent upon us to order pressmen out, but in 
cases where members of our union ‘ratted,’ and took the 
places of members of the typographical society, we have 
The last propositions of the Inter- 


dismissed the offenders. 
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national Typographical Union for adjustment are both 
arbitrary and unfair. They say to the bookbinders, we 
agree to recognize your right to govern your own affairs if 
you accord us general authority over all other interests of 
our trade, including the pressmen. 

‘*The Typographical Union also claims that the defense 
fund of the pressmen should be placed in their hands. 
Another proposition with a string to it is that, where differ- 
ences may arise, they shall be referred to a committee of 
three from each body, and, when the conference cannot 
agree, then the questions at issue are to be submitted to 
the president of the Federation of Labor, who is virtu- 
ally under the control of the Typographical Union, as 
he is elected by that organization and the Cigarmakers’ 
Union.”’ 

Asked as to why about twenty unions of pressmen prefer 
remaining with and recognizing the authority of the Typo- 
graphical Union instead of joining their own craft, Presi- 
dent Galoskowsky said that the unions of pressmen were 
nearly all in small towns, where only a very limited number 
comprise a union, and that there are so few of them as to 
probably make it unpleasant should they secede from the 
typesetters, who are more numerous. 

In the afternoon the delegates of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union and their friends were conveyed in 
carriages through Fairmount Park. Luncheon was served 
at Riverside Mansion, and the party was photographed ina 
group at Indian Rock Hotel. © 

A banquet was tendered the visiting representatives at 
the Windsor House, Wednesday evening, by Philadelphia 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, President Collins, of the 
local union, presiding. 

The toasts responded to were as subjoined : ‘‘ The United 
States,’’ by Jesse Johnson, of Nashville; ‘‘ The Dominion of 
Canada,’’ by George H. Shambrook, of Toronto; ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s Union,’’ by President Galos- 
kowsky; ‘‘Our Guests,’? by Constant H. Scott; ‘‘ The 
Employers,’ by H. B. Elkins; ‘‘ Philadelphia Union, No. 
4,” by Secretary Charles W. Miller; ‘‘The Kindred 
Trades,’’ by President Boden, of the Bookbinders’ Brother- 
hood ; ‘‘ The Press,’’ by William J. Kelly, of New York. 


THIRD DAY’S SESSION. 


The third day’s session was taken up with a discussion 
as to whether peace should be restored or war continued 
between the trades unions now at odds, and the meeting was 
held behind closed doors. 

In anticipation of lively and amusing tilts, even over a 
serious breach between workmen whose interests are so 
closely identified, every pressman delegate was in his seat. 
From those present it was learned that first a resolution 
was adopted according the privilege of the floor to the rep- 
resentatives of the International Typographical Union — 
President Prescott, of Canada; Second Vice-President 
Boyle, of St. Paul, and George Chance, of Philadelphia ; 
President Boden, of Brooklyn, ex-President Hyde, of Wash- 
ington, and Committeeman Toney, of New York, for the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. The visitors 
were escorted into the pressmen’s convention by Jesse John- 
son, of Nashville, and Frank Beck, of Chicago. 

Considerable speech-making followed, in which Presi- 
dent Prescott, of the Typographical Union, defined the 
limits of their constitution, and the special stipulation that 
all important questions must be referred toa referendum for 
final action. In this particular the pressmen’s leaders are 
not bound. 

President Galoskowsky asked him why he had acted as a 
procurer of pressmen for employers when the men affiliated 
with the International Printing Pressmen’s Union had been 
on strikes? Mr. Prescott responded that had he consulted — 
his personal feelings he would not have done so, but that he 
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had acted under the authority of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Although there were sharp and vigorous thrusts on both 
sides, and charges and countercharges, the discussion 
throughout was good-natured. 

A printed proposition, comprising twelve sections, was 
considered. Concerning it a well-known pressman said: 
** As it stands, we cannot accept it. In fact, there are only 
about three of the sections that are not objectionable. They 
were all very carefully drawn to suit one side, and we have 
come to look upon our neighbor Prescott as one who gives 
more study to diplomacy than to efforts to fraternize and 
unify for protection in the unions having common interests. 
And even though the differences should be adjusted, the 
matter must then be submitted to the printers’ convention, 
and then a referendum, and by that time all would probably 
be rejected, as was the case when the St. Louis agreement 
was signed by the respective committees and then declined 
by the typesetters’ convention at Louisville last October. 
We are willing to meet the printers half-way, and with an 
olive branch that contains no thorns, but they must act more 
honestly with us than their past record shows.” 

The pressmen visited Germania and Lincoln parks, on 
the Delaware river, in the afternoon. 

President Prescott was interviewed, and asked for a 
statement relative to the matters discussed by the convention, 
but declined to talk upon the subject. 

The Conference Committee of Printing Pressmen pre- 
pared the following as a basis for agreement: ‘* That the 
International Typographical Union recognize the right of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s Union to charter, 
regulate and control printing pressmen, pressfeeders and 
helpers in pressrooms in the United States and Canada; 
and the International Printing Pressmen’s Union recog- 
nize the right of the International Typographical Union to 
charter and control all other crafts in the printing trade 
who wish to affiliate with them.”’ 

This is said to be practically a similar agreement to that 
drawn at St. Louis, and which the printers’ convention 
declined to ratify at their Louisville convention. 

LAST DAY’S SESSION. 

While it was expected that the sessions of the conven- 
tion would be continued until Saturday, the meeting was 
brought to a close on Friday, and the labors of the sev- 
enth annual convention of the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union of North America terminated pleasantly and 
satisfactorily to all concerned, the delegates, guests and 
others. 

On Friday morning, after considerable electioneering, 
the balloting for officers to serve the ensuing year was 
begun. Theodore F. Galoskowsky, of St. Louis, was, with- 
out opposition, chosen president for the fourth term. The 
contest for first vice-president was close, Jesse Johnson, of 
Nashville, receiving fourteen votes, and Frank Beck, of Chi- 
cago, thirteen. James A. Archer, of Milwaukee, was elected 
second vice-president, and James A. Paton, of Toronto, 
third vice-president. The only other contest was for the 
office of secretary-treasurer, between the present incum- 
bent, James Gelson, of Brooklyn, and C. W. Miller, secretary 
of Philadelphia Union. Mr. Gelson received seventeen votes 
and Mr. Miller ten. 

The convention voted favorably on the adoption of a death 
benefit fund, which provides for the payment of $250 by the 
union to the family of a pressman on his death, and $125 to 
a pressfeeder or an assistant. For each death of a member 
of the union in good standing, each pressman is assessed 
25 cents, and each pressfeeder 10 cents. The assessments 
are to continue until the surplus of the general fund shall 
reach $1,500 ; then the assessments cease until the fund shall 
decrease to $1,000, The plan of a death benefit fund will be 


referred to the subordinate unions for their ratification 
before final adoption. 

Chicago, New York and Milwaukee desired the eighth 
convention, next year, and the first-named city was accorded 
the honor. 

It was agreed to publish the official journal, the Ameri- 
can Pressman, in Chicago hereafter, instead of Omaha. 

A vote of thanks was given to Philadelphia Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 4, for catering to the comfort and enjoyment of 
the representatives ; to Select Council for extending the use 
of their chamber, showing their ‘* recognition of the dignity 
of skilled labor,’’ and to the press for their solicitous, truth- 
ful and interesting reports of the convention’s proceedings. 

After several meetings of the committees of conference, 
representing the International Typographical Union and 
the Bookbinders’ Brotherhood, articles of agreement were 
accepted by the pressmen’s convention, and general congrat- 
ulations followed. The annexed embodies the principal 
points set forth in the basis of the agreement: 

That the International Typographical Union recognizes 
the right of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union to 
charter, regulate and control printing pressmen, pressfeed- 
ers and helpers in pressrooms in the United States and Can- 
ada. Also, that the International Typographical Union 
recognizes the right of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders to charter, legislate and control all branches 
pertaining to the bookbinding trade; provided, further, that 
the International Printing Pressmen’s Union and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders recognize the right of 
the International Typographical Union to charter and con- 
trol the compositors and other branches of the printing trade 
already connected with that body. 

Local unions of the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union and the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
shall receive and admit to membership, on presentation of 
the International Typographical Union certificate of mem- 
bership, without prejudice or fee, all pressmen, pressmen’s 
helpers, web pressmen and feeders, who are at the date of 
taking effect of this agreement members of unions chartered 
by the International Typographical Union. Pressmen’s 
unions chartered by the International Typographical Union 
in cities where no union of the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union now exist, shall have issued to them a charter 
by the International Printing Pressmen’s Union without 
charge or fee. 

Grievances requiring joint strikes must be decided by the 
executive boards or councils of an equal number of each 
party. Upon failure to effect an amicable settlement of a 
controversy, in which members of any of the three interna- 
tional unions shall become involved, the presidents of the 
respective unions shall be notified, and they shall first 
endeavor to effect peaceable adjustment, failing in which 
they shall join in a report to the executive councils of their 
respective international unions, and if by vote it is dis- 
covered that a majority of the bodies acting conjointly find 
a strike is absolutely necessary, then the presidents or a 
proxy shall again attempt an amicable settlement, and, if 
unsuccessful, a general strike of the members of the three 
unions working in the office affected shall be ordered. 

When a joint strike shall have been inaugurated, the 
initiating union shall pay those involved as subjoined : To 
married men or heads of families, $7 per week; to single 
men or women, $5 per week. This union to afford the relief 
fund for a period of eight weeks, and after that beneficiaries 
shall apply to their respective unions for help. 

In case of dispute between the parties to this agreement 
a disinterested board of arbitrators, consisting of three 
members, shall be selected, one by each organization, and 
their award shall be binding on all parties. 

The agreement is signed by President W. B. Prescott, 
P, J. Boyle and George Chance, for the International Typo- 











graphical Union; President Galoskowsky, Jesse Johnson 
and Benjamin Thompson, for the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union; and by President Boden, W. B. Hyde and John M. 
Toney, for the Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

The several unions have until January, 1896, next, to 
secure ratification of the agreement by the referendum or 
local unions. 

In the evening the delegates attended the Broad Street 
Theater, through an invitation of Nixon & Zimmerman, and 
witnessed ‘‘ The Little Tycoon.’’ The labor representatives 
presented a handsome bouquet to Miss Gladys Wallis, the 


prima donna. 





JAPANESE PRINTS. 


N editor of the Journal des Artistes, speaking of print- 
m4 ing of Japanese pictures, recounts the following 
details which he gathered from an interview with 

a native collector of prints. The most valuable Japanese 
prints, of which the price has been considerably aug- 
mented during the last ten or twelve years, would lead to 
the belief that the Japanese engravers only take a very 
limited number of impressions from their plates; while the 
truth is that an engraving will furnish two or three hundred 
good copies. The proofs most esteemed are comprised in 
certain series; the fifty copies following the first dozen are 
the most valuable, after that number have been struck off 
the plate begins to exhibit signs of wear and it is easy for 
the collector to distinguish the early from the later copies. 
It may be asked who does the work? Is the artist 
his own printer? No, it takes three persons to produce 
Japanese prints, because the natives have no Diiree among 
them to do his own designing, engraving and printing, 
although the processes are very simple. The artist makes 
the key design, having in mind the colors and condition of 
the finished print. The work is then intrusted to the wood 
engraver who, with the simplest kind of tools, performs his 
portion and passes it to the printer, who takes the proof in 
black on white paper and submits it to the artist, who paints 
on this proof the first color and returns it to the engraver, 
who cuts the plate designed for it. The plate goes to the 
printer, who makes a second proof. The same process is 
gone through for the second color—one plate for each—so 
that if there are to be five colors there would be five plates, 
each engraved for the purpose it is to serve. Sometimes the 
work is still further divided ; in case of a portrait, designed 
to be a real work of art, the same plate may pass through 
the hands of two or three engravers, each expert in his own 
line. Thus one will engrave the face, hands and feet; 
another the hair, and a third the dress. In general, how- 
ever, the artist paints the figures, contours and colors, of 
the complete picture, and hands it to a pupil who traces on 
different sheets the outlines of each color, and from these 
the wood engravings are made. To print these, the Japanese 
do not employ a press; although specimens have sometimes 
been found of engravings, printed on a very primitive press 
of native production. The European printer squeezes the 
paper upon the engraving by passing it under an iron 
roller ; but the Japanese pressman uses his hand to press 
the paper without: recourse to any mechanical appliance. 
He squeezes it with his hand more or less in the different 
spots in order to obtain the deep tones and lighter tints 
which are the great charm of Japanese prints. The print- 
er’s outfit is very simple and consists simply of two wooden 
panels, one of which is slightly inclined toward him, and it 
is upon this one that he works; the other is the table upon 
which he moistens the paper sheet by sheet ready to be 
operated on; small jars containing the necessary colors are 
ranged around him. He commences operations by mixing 
his colors, which are first ground in small mortars and 
moistened with cold water, except violet which requires 
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boiling water; a little alum is added as a mordant, and a 
small quantity of gum (arabic, probably). To increase the 
brilliancy of the colors it is usual to rub the engraving first 
of all with a little rice paste before the ink is spread upon it. 
The color is laid on with a rather stiff brush, which is dex- 
terously used so as to touch only the parts left in the relief 
by the engraver, and the proper use of this brush is the main 
feature in the Japanese printer’s art. To obtain tones less 
deep than the full color, he takes the full tint on the one side 
of the brush and tempers the other side of it with a little 
water, and thus obtains the deeper or lighter tint according 
to the portion of the brush he uses to color his engraving. 
Where regular colors are needed, he sometimes uses a muslin 
pad which spreads the ink more evenly than it can be done 
with the brush, but where gradations of tone are needed 
the brush is entirely used. 

The next operation is to lay the moistened sheet of paper 
upon the inked wood engraving, and the simple pressure 
of the fingers artistically applied suffices to make it absorb 
the requisite amount of ink. Very rarely pads are used, and 
getting a good impression with the bare fingers requires 
considerable manual dexterity, for the good workman must 
also be an artist. 

The charm of these impressions is due in great measure 
to the religious care which is displayed in their execution, 
and in the best copies the register is so exact that it is 
impossible to see a spot where one color has trespassed upon 
another. The prodigious brilliancy of the coloring is one 
of the rare merits of Japanese prints. The colors are of 
the most vivid hues and are usually composed of pigments 
which are known only to the artist using them. 





Illinois Engraving Co., Chicago. 
THE PILor. 





THE experiment of making paper stockings and gloves 
has been going on for some time, and stockings to sell at 
3 cents a pair are proposed. Solidity and durability are 
given the texture by a sizing bath of potato starch and 
tallow, and when finished its appearance is similar to 
fabric goods.— Kate Field’s Washington, 
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Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.* 


NO. III.—BY H. CHIRPE, 


B.— DRAWINGS ON BLUE PRINTS. 


will serve very well for the production of drawings 

for photolithography or also for other graphic proc- 
esses. If an autotype transfer is to be made from a colored 
picture, from a drawing made in sepia or india ink, from 
a plastic object or a photograph from nature, or from an 
object which would not serve for a photographic reproduc- 
tion, a silver print would first have to be made from such 
picture or drawing, and from the drawing or plastic objects 
a photograph, which would be very troublesome. From the 
first, one could of course only make the silver print in the 
original size, which would not be quite satisfactory for the 
reproduction in many cases, provided that the original could 
be used at all. 

In all cases this would be very cumbersome, and require 
much time, and possibly much would have been lost from 
the character of the drawing. Quicker and more correctly, 
one will arrive at the end sought by making a photograph, 
either in the size in which it is to be reproduced, or an 
adequate enlargement, from the original. The negative 
resulting therefrom is now used to produce a cyanide copy. 
For this purpose a good, solid drawing paper is used, which 
is sensitized in the following fluid. In one flask: 


\” a substitute for silver prints, cyanide or blue prints 


8 grains red prussiate of potash 
150 grains water, 


in a second, 
10 grains sesquioxide of iron 


150 grains water 
are dissolved. 

Each of these fluids is filtered by itself, and then mixed 
in equal parts in the dark chamber immediately before use. 
A sensitive substance having been formed therefrom, this is 
now applied on the well gummed paper as evenly as pos- 
sible, equalized with a distributing brush and then dried in 
the dark chamber. 

The brushed side of the paper will now appear yellowish. 
Hereon is copied in the ordinary manner, and strong enough 
until the deepest parts appear gray, as the copies will 
become weaker in the developing which follows. 

The copy is developed by placing it face downward in a 
dish of clean, not too cold water, and washed out until the 
drawing appears clean white on a blue ground. In the 
washing out one must proceed carefully, as the drawing will 
otherwise turn blue when exposed to light. This copy con- 
tains all the details of the drawing, even in the depths, in 
good plain white, and can serve the designer as the most 
complete, reliable copy. The drawing is now made with a 
good black, dull india ink, as already indicated. When the 
drawing is finished, it is well dried, which will occur in 
from two to three hours after completion of the same. 
Meanwhile a solution of 

1 part oxalic acid and 
10 parts water 
has been prepared, which is poured in a shallow dish, in 
which the drawing is placed for about thirty minutes, after 
which it is well washed ; upon this it receives a bath of 
1 part hydrochloric acid and 

20 parts water 
for about fifteen minutes. The blue tone will now have dis- 
appeared, and the india ink drawing will stand clean black 
on the white paper. It will then be hung up like a pho- 
tographic copy and dried. 

This clean drawing now forms the original for further 


*From a manual on Photolithography by George Fritz, Vienna, 
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photographing, which is made in the proper size of the 
reproduction, according to the execution of the drawing, 
with or without insertion of the glass screen. From the 
negative obtained therefrom a photolithograph on stone or 
zinc, as well as a book or copper plate, or a wood photo- 
graph for the zincograph, can then be produced. 

The application of this process appears especially 
important in such cases for which the ordinary photograph 
will not suffice, and where it would not be possible to pro- 
duce a printing plate from the obtained negative. It would 
probably also be in place where the light relations cannot 
be controlled in photographing, in consequence of which 
wrong effects appear in the reproduction, as this often 
occurs in photographs from nature and plastic metal 
objects, if other means cannot be applied. Enlargement in 
the first photograph is therefore made, because the details 
are better distinguished therein and the character of the 
drawing will adhere better. The delicacy of the execution 
of the drawing must of course be in exact relation to the 
reproduction, while on the contrary tone relations and 
drawing relations have been lost wholly or in part. 

REPRODUCTIONS FROM PRINTS.— Not seldom it is desir- 
able to make photolithographic reproductions from old 
prints. As already mentioned, there are three printing 
technics, of which the first two, book and stone print, are 
confined to certain lines and stipples, while the copper print 
is able to reproduce lines and tones to a certain degree. So 
far as this concerns the reproductions of the first two, they 
will not, as regards their ground character, offer any obsta- 
cles that cannot be overcome, if they will correspond with 
the main requirements, which must be shown in the draw- 
ing. As the reproduction can, with few exceptions — of 
course without the use of complicated retouching — never be 
better, but possibly a degree inferior to that of the original, 
the appearance of the print for the reproduction will also be 
satisfactory in this case. 

If impressions are specially taken for this purpose, how- 
ever, the following is to be observed : 

1. As paper for impression, take a slightly dampened, 
so-called clean white chrome paper. 

2. The color must be black, and must cover well, the 
impression clean, clear, every line precise, and nothing 
erased in the least. 

The able lithographer, provided he has a good original 
stone, will make his impressions easier than the printer, 
and also more correctly, whether the subject be a gravure, 
a crayon, or a pen drawing, or of any other character. The 
printer must first give the impression its correct effect by 
the necessary preparation, without the proper carrying out 
and application of which no good print of the subject, be 
it a writing or a drawing, can be attained on the printing 
press. Dissimilar difficulties in the impression of the third 
method —copper print— beset the reproduction photogra- 
pher. Every impression of the engraved plate — excepting 
an etching or heliogravure — contains a tone on its surface 
which is also very irregular, and while it improves its 
artistic effect, offers many obstacles in the reproduction. 
This can only be removed with difficulty in most cases, by 
which the beauty of the picture is not seldom injured. 

If impressions are, therefore, specially made for the 
reproduction, the copper printer must rub the plate clean 
and print without any tone; it should not be understood, 
however, that he should rub the plate so vigorously as to 
erase all full parts; this would then produce a weak and, 
in the tone relations, quite incorrect picture. 

As arule, etchings can only be reproduced by insertion 
of the glass screen, likewise heliogravures, although in the 
latter case it is seldom necessary. 

All toned or painted originals, such as washed india ink 
or sepia drawings, photographs from nature, zinc prints, 
heliogravures and oil paintings, can only be reproduced by 
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photography, by either inserting the glass screen or bya 
process by which the tones are disjoined independent of 
photographing, and on which subject we shall speak later. 

In older photographs which have already lost their strong 
expression, one will do well to retouch the light and dark 
parts. 

SIZE OF THE REPRODUCTION. 

The question which is often asked is: ‘‘In what size is it 

necessary to draw in order to obtain a good photographic 





INITIALS AND TAILPIECE, 
Drawn for the Inland Printer by Berne Nadall, Chicago. 


reproduction ?’’ This question cannot be answered pre- 
cisely, as it always depends on the object itself and on the 
nature of the drawing. 

In general it can be said, so far as this relates to pen 
drawings on smooth paper, that a drawing should never be 
made smaller, very seldom in the same size, and in most 
cases one-third to one-half larger than the size in which the 
reproduction is to be made. The artist will be able to make 
his details easier and more precise in a larger drawing 
than in a smaller one. 

The enlarged reproduction shows the eventual errors and 
uncleanness contained in the drawing in exact proportion, 
regardless of the fact that the enlarged reproduction 
appears rough and ordinary; the reproduction in the same 
size shows the errors as they exist in the original, while the 
reduction reduces the defects of the drawing, even if it is 
impossible to remove them entirely, A reduction always 
appears cleaner and more correct. Of course, allowances 
must be made in a certain measure in this case, and calcula- 
tions made for an eventual reduction of the drawing. 

If a drawing is executed very finely and detailed, besides 
containing very small figures, it will not be improved by 
reduction, on the contrary it will detract from the original, 


as much that appears clear and discernible in the drawing 
will be indistinct and blurred in a strong reduction, and 
appear as a tone. 

Single cases, where it is intended to show to what extent 
it is possible to reduce — sometimes five, six, up to ten times 
—cannot be taken into consideration, although the purpose 
is hereby fully attained. 

It is further to be remembered that allowances must not 
only be made for the size, but also for the strength of the 
drawing and the tone action in general ; especially does this 
apply to the tones. In the reduction the tones close up, the 
picture appears deficient in tone, and while, taken theoreti- 
cally, light and shade, i. e., black and white, are divided in 
the same proportion in space as in the original, the reduced 
picture will nevertheless appear darker, and loses its artis- 
tic effect. 

Large reductions will be in place for special purposes, 
however, when it is necessary to reproduce geometrically 
drawn figures or flat ornaments, as, for instance, steel plate 
prints for valuable papers, etc. Here one will draw as 
large as the most exact and the easiest to be constructed 
figures will allow, to make them mathematically correct, as 
the precision of the drawing will hereby be better main- 
tained in the reduction. In such cases one can reduce to 
one-tenth linear, provided the ornaments are clear, open and 
without shading. This mode of reduction places no obsta- 
cles in the way of the reproduction itself or the printing of 
the same. 

The case is entirely different, however, in drawings on 
china board or grain papers. If we bear in mind that the 
tone relations are disarranged to the detriment of the objects 
to be printed, as well as increasing the difficulties in print- 
ing in the same degree, one will understand that the reduc- 
tion cannot be driven too far. If one will further remember 
that a reproduction of 2,500 to 3,000 stipples to the quadrat 
centimeter will make the single stipple disappear to the 
untrained eye, and that the various close positions of stip- 
ples will appear as a closed tone, one will soon find the 
limit of reduction. 

If we figure according to this key we can assume that 
papers of a coarse grain can be reduced not more than one- 
third, those of a finer grain one-sixth, and the very most 
one-fourth, in order to make a proper plate for large edi- 
tions. Here it will also depend on the character and the 
more or less detailed execution of the drawing. Of course, 
we have photolithographic methods, such as the asphalt 
process of Orell, Fiissli & Co., which contain about fifteen 
thousand, and the process of Bartos, containing about eleven 
thousand stipples on the quadrat centimeter, yet these proc- 
esses contain many obstacles for a large edition, and cannot 
therefore serve satisfactorily in this direction. 





SOME RAILWAY MAP-MAKING. 


‘“*This won’t do,’”’ said the General Passenger Agent, in 
annoyed tones, to the mapmaker. ‘I want Chicago moved 
down here half an inch, so as to come on our direct route to 
New York. Then take Buffalo and put it a little farther 
from the lake. 

*““You’ve got Detroit and New York on different lati- 
tudes, and the impression that that is correct won’t help 
our road. 

‘*And, man, take those two lines that compete with us 
and make ’em twice as crooked as that. Why, you’ve got one 
of ’em almost straight. 

‘* Yank Boston over a little to the west and put New York 
a little to the west, so as to show passengers that our Buffalo 
division is the shortest route to Boston. 

‘““When you’ve done all these things I’ve said, you may 
print 10,000 copies — but say, how long have you been in the 
railroad business, anyway ?’’—New York Llerald. 











TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL. 


From the People’s Bible History, published by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Letters of inquiry for replies in this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 762a 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

AN OVERLAY SENT US.—J. O. C., Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey, has sent us an overlay of a small half-tone portrait, and 
asks our opinion regarding its preparation. The make- 
ready of this overlay is good, and the method employed 
fairly correct. If the heavy paper had been placed on top 
of the thin overlay sheet it would have been preferable. 
Still the result obtained is satisfactory. 


REMOVING PRINTING FROM PARCHMENT.— Mr. Joseph 
Maurer, of Marinette, Wisconsin, writes: ‘‘ Can you inform 
us how to remove a printed line from parchment (sheep- 
skin) without injury to the stock?’ Answer.— We cannot 
do so at present writing. It can be done, however — we have 
forgotten the formula. Can any reader give the desired 
information, and will he kindly send it to the address given, 
where it will be appreciated. 

ABouTt EMBOSSING.—A. I. R. Co., Medina, Ohio, writes: 
*““Will you please tell, through your columns, how the 
inclosed sample of embossing is done? It strikes us as 
being very neat and attractive.’? Answer.— Any first-class 
printing and embossing firm can do such work. As to how 
it can be done, the limited space at command negatives our 
desire to accommodate the inquirer; however we cannot do 
better than recommend the perusal of two concise little 
books on this process of printing, entitled ‘‘ Embossing 
Made Easy,’’ C. J. Peters & Son, 145 High street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and ‘‘Embossing on Zinc Plates,’’ The 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Illinois. The price of 
each is $1, postpaid. 

A QUESTION OF EIGHT OR SIXTEEN PAGE ForRMS.— 
L. B. W., Victoria, British Columbia, asks this question : 
** Will you kindly explain the following? A certain requi- 
sition for printing calls for presswork ‘in forms of sixteen 
pages.’ Does this imply two forms of eight pages (back and 
front) making twice the amount of presswork, or would it 
mean that each form on press was to be of sixteen pages ?”’ 
Answer.—Obviously there cannot be any mistake as to what 
is implied, for ‘‘ forms of sixteen pages’’ do not mean forms 
of half that number, no matter how worked. Forms of six- 
teen pages may be worked and turned over to be backed up 
with the same sixteen pages, making ‘wo sixteen-page forms 
when completed ; whereas, a form of eight pages backed up 
with another form of eight pages would produce only one 
complete sheet. We think the distinction is beyond dispute. 








INKS FOR PHOTOGRAPHER’S CARD Mounts.— W. & Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky, say: ‘‘ We experience great difficulty 
in getting inks that will not rub off on enameled surfaces, 
such as photographers’ card mounts. We buy the best, but 
frequently have complaint from photographers of the ink 
coming off in the burnishing process. Could you inform us 
of something that might be mixed with the inks to overcome 
this trouble, or how to get an ink witha positive guarantee 
that it will stick. Of course, the dealers all tell us that 
their ink will not come off ; but nevertheless they do.’’ An- 
swer.— The difficulty experienced by the writer is not new. 
In the absence of positive knowledge of the inks in use it 
would be out of our power to prescribe a remedy. <A few 
drops of equally proportioned damar varnish and old boiled 
linseed oil well mixed into ink will often have the desired 
result of giving firmness to the color. There is a firm in 
New York who make a specialty of inks for the purpose of 
resisting the burnishing off on card mounts ; these inks are 
only made up when ordered, as the driers used in them are 


quick-acting and strong. When the mount is burnished, 
after the printing, the card stock and inks blend desirably. 
The address of the firm making these inks may be obtained 
from us by letter. 

WHat CAUSES BLURRING ?—J. A. S., Peoria, Illinois, 
says: ‘‘I inclose you a few sheets of head and tail state- 
ments. When I began on them they were all right. Pretty 
soon the letters on the end would not print ; then the bottom 
lines would not print and began to blur. We washed the 
rollers very well, and are using good ink. The same thing 
has happened several times before.’’ Answer.—From an 
examination of the printed sheets sent, we are convinced of 
two causes that produce such defects as shown on these. 
The first, and most probably the real one, is unsuitable 
rollers. The rollers were ‘‘mushy’’ by reason of either 
humid or wet atmosphere prevailing at the time of printing ; 
primary cause, too much glycerine. The second cause 
could emanate from unset or improperly bent grippers. 
Consult July INLAND PRINTER, pages 372 and 373. As 
between kerosene, benzine and gasoline, the former is pref- 
erable. Regarding washes for platen press rollers, see June 
number of this journal; indeed, it will do you service to 
read the series of articles published under the heading of 
““The Management of Platen Presses.”’ 


DURABILITY OF HALF-TONE ENGRAVED PLATES.— J. H. L., 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘I herewith send you 
two proofs from a half-tone cut—one from the original 
engraving on copper, and the other from an electro of same 
after a run of 212,000 impressions. The cut was mounted 
on a wooden base, as were also the type pages, and imposed 
in a 16-page form. Is the electrotyped cut in a good state of 
preservation after a run such as I have stated ? How long 
should an electro from a half-tone cut last, on ordinary 
paper, at a single run? Should an original cut made on 
copper last longer than the electroed one, if both are made 
ready by careful overlaying ?’’ Answer.— The proof from 
original cut is not a good one; but it is sufficiently clear to 
be a guide to the condition of the electrotyped plate made 
from it, after having yielded up so large a number of 
impressions as stated, for the printed proof from the latter 
plate is clear, well-preserved and creditable to the pressman 
who made ready the form. The lasting qualities of an orig- 
inal engraving on steel, brass or copper, should be one-half 
greater than the electro taken from it; provided the make- 
ready is of equal merit, and specially made up for a very 
large edition. In the present case a nonpareil border 
around the electroed half-tone cut has materially added to 
its present state of preservation. 


INTAGLIO IMPRINTS, DESIGNS, Etc.—L. S. A., of Stock- 
ton, California, wrote us some time ago, using the following 
language: ‘‘ Please enlighten one who will never be too old 
to learn, as to whether the printing (or, as I would call it, 
‘ smashing-in’) of a die or photo-mount, can be successfully 
done on a half or quarter medium bed and platen press. 
You will understand me that the plate is sunk into the 
mount, so that the lettering is no higher than the surface 
of the cardboard, and is done in either color, gold or plain. 
It is not embossed, the back of the card remaining smooth. 
Please state kind of dies used, etc.’? Answer.— This kind 
of printing and ‘‘ embossing-in’’ can be done on any strong 
platen press of the sizes mentioned, and without material 
risk to the machine if the zvfaglio printing plate is made 
ready properly —that is, evenly all over. Plates for this 
work may be made just as if for use by bookbinders in 
stamping-in book titles ; the type form is first set up and one 
regular thick electrotype plate is made and mounted in the 
usual way for printing the color or gold form; a second 
plate is made at the same time, but the electro shell must be 
much thicker as well as the metal backing-up, for the squeez- 
ing in process. Where editions are large it is advisable to 








have the design made on brass or steel, and an electro made 
from this for the color form. A rigid tympan for the print- 
ing is necessary, and may be made by taking a four or six- 
ply blank cardboard, dampening the same in a solution of 
shellac, glue, gum arabic or fresh thin paste, and laying it 
close to the face of the platen and bringing the impression 
points together slowly, and allowing the die to gradually 
force its requisite depth into the soft tympan. Previous to 
taking the impression, the plate, or die, should be evenly 
oiled with a little petroleum jelly —- vaseline — or lard, and a 
sheet of manila tissue placed between it and the tympan ; 
this will keep the die from sticking to and tearing off any 
part of the impression surfaces. Of course, the tissue will 
adhere to the moistened cardboard, and will produce a 
smooth and hard surface when dry. If the impression is 
too deep, add one or two ¢hin sheets of paper over the 
original tympan. Draw a sheet of medium thin manila 
over these, and the gauges may be set for register and 
working to the color form, which must be worked off first ; 
the colors, whether of ink or bronze, are brightened up by 
this process. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

SPELLING.—The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
have prepared a list of changed spellings which they pro- 
pose to adopt in their publications, ‘‘ provided,’’ as they say 
in a circular, ‘‘a reasonable number of other periodicals, 
and writers, and business men will adopt the same so as to 
help break the force of the criticism that may oppose.’’ 
The spellings are said to be selected from the list recom- 
mended by the American Philological Association and the 
Spelling Reform Association, and are as follows: 
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furz (a shrub) orthografy scepter 
gaf overspred secrecy 
gauz oxid sepulcher 
gazel pack-thred servil 
gelatin palatin sextet 
glimps paragraf sextil 
glycerin parafernalia sheath 
goiter (for goitre) parlament shril 
good-by parquet skepticism 
graf pasha skul 
gram pedagog smooth 
gray pedler sofistry 
garantee pel-mel somber 
garanty perifery specter 
gard perifrastic sprite 
gardian perquisit staf 
Haiti fantom stedfast 
handcuf farmacy stenografy 
havoc phenix stockinet 
hectogram frenzy subtil 
Hongkong plum (for plumb) Sudan 
hypocrit plum-line sulfate 
ilness polygraf sulfur 
imbecil pontif sulfurate 
intestin pratler sulfuret 
jessamin predestin sulfuric 
jelousy premis sulfurous 
Kaffraria productivness synagog 
kilogram program synonym 
Kongo prophecy, 2. technic 
Korea prophesy, v. telegrafy 
Kurdistan pudling theater 
libertin pulsatil tho 
lithografy punjab thred 
maiz purlin thret 
maneuver quaf thril 
marvelous quartet thru 
masculin cue thruout 
meter quintet Tibet 
miter rancor traveled 
mold raveling traveler 
monogram relm trechery 
monolog receit treatis 
mustache requisit tressel 
myth reveling triumfant 
naptha rime ty pografy 
neutralize rimer unchristian 
niter Rumelia uterin 
nowadays saber vaccin 
oger saffire whisky 
omelet sanguin wreath 
opposit Savior yern 


The following general directions indicate other changes: 
‘‘Omit the dieresis in all words, as zoology, cooperation, etc. 
Omit diphthong in all recognized English words, as egis, 
Change d and ed final to t when so 
pronounced, as in looked (lookt), slipped (slipt), etc., unless 


fetus, for egis, foetus. 


the e affects the preceding sound, as in chafed, etc.’ 


abrest bodygard derth 
accomplisht brekfast develop 
adulterin burg diagram 
advertizment burk (for burke) dialog 
adz buxum discurteous 
alimentivness bygon discurtesy 
altho by and by distaf 
aluminum caliber distil 
amaranthin calif docil 
amethystin camfor doctrin 
amfibious cancelation domicil 
analog catalog dredful 
Antichrist cataloger driest 
aquilin catechize dubloon 
arbor cayen (pepper) ductil 
archeology cedrin duelist 
asbestin center duet 
autograf chaf endevor 
avalanch chastizment enrol 

aw chil ensanguin 
ax Chile envelop, v. 
ay chlorid eon 
bagatel cimitar epaulet 
bailif circumcize epigram 
barreling citrin epilog 
beuteous clenliness ermin 
beutiful clozure esthetic 
bedsted composit eufony 
befrend coquet, v. facet 
behavior curtesy favorit 
beldam cozy febril 
bequeath cue (for queue) feminin 
Bering Sea cyclopedia fetish 
bewich czar fiber 
bibliografy dandruf, dandrif Fiji 

bisk debonair flexil 
bister decalog forgivness 
bluf defness foss (ditch) 
blunderhed demagog fragil 











I hope the force of the criticism that should oppose will 
never be broken. I believe the Standard Dictionary, recently 
published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, to be the best 
work of its kind, but I am very sorry that its publishers are 
trying to introduce spelling that to me is most unreasonable. 
Many words appear in this list that are not given in the one 
from which they are said to be selected, and some are not 
spelled as the so-called spelling-reformers give them; for 
instance, phenix (in other list fenix), prophecy, prophesy 
(profecy, profesy), traveled (traveld), tressel (trestl preferred 
in other list) Some of the words are very commonly 
spelled as given in the list. It seems to me that it should 
not be hard for any one to perceive that an attempt to adopt 
these spellings, and no other changes, will produce awk- 
ward confusion, and not improvement. 


ABSURD EFFECT OF OMITTING Two SMALL WorpDs.—H. 
Richardson, Chicago, writes: ‘‘To settle a controversy, 
will you please state if the clipping from the Chicago 77rié- 
une herewith, in the construction of its clauses, does or 
does not assert that the victim of the accident was but six 
inches in diameter? ‘At Benton’s electrical factory this 
afternoon a steam wheel was being tested for speed. While 
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running 25,000 revolutions a minute it burst, and though but 
six inches in diameter George D. Barrett was struck in the 
breast by a piece of the iron casing and instantly killed.’ ”’ 
Answer.—It does. A right way to say clearly that the 
wheel’s diameter is meant would be, ‘‘and though it was 
but six inches,’’ etc. Of course the fact is evident, but that 
does not justify the wrong expression. 


BooKS FOR THE PROOFROOM.—B. A., Denver, Colorado: 
‘* The Verbalist: a Manual Devoted to Brief Discussions of 
the Right and Wrong Uses of Words,’’ by Alfred Ayres, is 
considered an excellent authority on all the subjects of 
which it treats; but it is not large enough to include treat- 
ment of all subjects of its kind. 





EARLY PRINTING AND PAPER TRADE USAGES IN 
NEW YORK. 


MONG the great printing enterprises begun in New York 
shortly after the second war with Great Britain ended 
was the Bible Society, says the New York Price Cur- 

rent. It only publishes one book, and consequently its ener- 
gies have always been directed to printing the sheets and 
binding them. It started its work in Sloat lane, its printer 
being Daniel Fanshaw. He madea contract for ten years, 
and repeated his agreement twice, the last one being for a 
shorter time. Long before the last term ended he had quar- 
reled with the managers of the society, but did not throw up 
the work. He mortgaged his place about the year 1828 to 
get nine power presses, then little known. The size of sheet 
which they would print was 24 by 27 inches. On this he 
obtained a very sufficient price. When his third contract 
was to be signed, about 1838, it was supposed that he would 
put in larger presses, which had then come somewhat into 
use. Nothing was said about it, however, in the writings, 
and he refused to enlarge his facilities. Thus the Bible 
Society had to pay one-half more for its presswork on an 
edition of the Bible than other publishers did. A very 
well-defined custom also existed then that to the printers 
belonged the two outside quires of every ream. They 
always had been of inferior paper, and were torn and 
wrinkled. But when paper was made by machinery there 
was very little difference in quality between inside quires 
and outside quires. Mr. Fanshaw still took his perquisites. 
After expostulating with him many times, a ‘‘ bulldozing ”’ 
committee was one day sent to see him. They told him 
plainly that his action was dishonest, and that he would be 
made to pay over the full value. Mr. Fanshaw was not 
astonished. ‘‘I have expected this call, gentlemen, and I 
am prepared for you. I can prove by the custom of the 
trade in New York, Philadelphia and Boston that when I 
made this agreement with you cassie paper belonged to the 
printer. It was the condition that then prevailed, and was 
considered in the agreement, and every court construes a 
contract as it is made. The paper is mine and I mean to 
keep it. If you see fit to carry this matter into courts of 
law, I am willing, but I have engaged Daniel Webster as 
my counsel, and when he gets at the case he will not limit 
his professional abilities entirely to your charges. He will 
inquire into the infractions of your charter, and how you 
have misapplied the trust confided in you by the religious 
people of America.’’ Just a little before this Webster had 
been the leading counsel in a case which involved a great 
public corporation, in which he had fearlessly exposed mis- 
management and compelled the trustees to disgorge. In the 
twenty years of the existence of the Bible Society many 
things had been done which would have invalidated its 
charter, if known, and Fanshaw was aware of all the par- 
ticulars. The committee made no more threats, but with- 
drew crestfallen. The printer continued doing the work 
till the end of his time, when this great and beneficent 


society began building for itself, and did its own printing, 
Its faults had been those of judgment and haste, but not of 
intentional wrongdoing. Fanshaw was the first printer 
who left a fortune. Before that time the typographer had 
always been ‘‘the poor printer.’’ He died just before the 
civil war, his real estate being estimated to be worth more 
than a million. 





MR. H. D. ROOSEN. 


T is not often that we see young men at the head of suc- 
cessful business enterprises for the reason that to 
successfully manage requires a quality young men are 

not, as a rule, expected to possess—that of experience. 
There are exceptions to every 
rule, however, and a conspicuous 
example in this instance is to be 
found in the person of the young 
man whose portrait is the princi- 
pal adornment of this page, Mr. 
H. D. Roosen, of the firm of 
Hencken & Roosen, Brooklyn, 
New York. Mr. Roosen is the 
youngest man engaged in the 
manufacture of printing inks in 
America. His firm is not an old 
one, but it is fast making a place 
for itself in the front rank. He 
possesses the experience we have alluded to as being neces- 
sary to a man in his position; but he naturally had to begin 
pretty young to get it. Theage of sixteen found him in the 
employ of one of the largest printing ink establishments in 
the East, and he filled nearly every position from office boy 
up until he left ten years later, even making several trips to 
Europe and South America in his firm’s interest. His suc- 
cess led him to believe he could do better as his own master, 
and the-present firm of Hencken & Roosen was the result. 
Theirs isa progressive policy —the policy that wins — and 
they already number the best firms in nearly all the large 
cities as their customers. 








‘*THE KNIGHT OF SAYN AND THE GNOMES.’’ 


N interesting picture is reckoned hardly complete with- 
A out a little descriptive text beyond the mere title, ‘ 
particularly when founded upon some historical 
event or bit of legendary lore. The picture of ‘‘ The Knight 
of Sayn and the Gnomes,”’ by F. Lentze, used to exemplify 
Mr. Kelly’s article in this issue, is a case in point. This is 
its legend: The stern old Baron, Pfeffer Von Hollenstein, 
lived in a particularly inaccessible castle on the banks of 
the Rhine. He had a daughter, the fair Bertrada, who had 
many suitors, of which the favored one was Hugo, the 
knight of Sayn, whose family were her father’s hereditary 
enemies. The father, with cruel humor, declared that when 
the knight should build an easy road for horses up the 
impracticable cliff to the castle, his proposal should be 
received. By good fortune the knight found the King of 
the Gnomes asleep on the edge of a precipice and saved him 
from rolling over. In gratitude for this the gnomes in the 
night built a smooth road to the castle door, up which the 
knight rode triumphantly in the morning and carried off 
the beautiful Bertrada. 





AN IRISH COMPLAINT. 


The following is given to me (77u¢h) as an authentic 
extract from the complaint-book of a club which numbers 
several Irishmen among its members: ‘‘The hot water in 
the lavatory today was quite cold, and there was none 
of at.”” 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
The Grescent Type Foundry, 358 Dearborn Street, Ghicago. 
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CAFETERIA 
Good Bxercise 872 


24+ point, 5A, 10a. $4.50 . C. $2.40 Ci aps. $2.10 


—=MY FACE Is— 
My fortune, sir, she said 


18 point, 6A, 12a. $3.30 L. C. $1.75 Caps. $1.55 


BLOOMERS TO ORDER 
While you are learning to ride. 


12 point, 10A, 18a. $2.40 
ALL THINGS GOME TO THOSE 
Who wait, but printers so for them. 240 
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10 point, 14A, 20a. $2.35 
GRAND GLEARANGE SALE 
Room for Fall Stock, anticipating Good Trade. 
8 point, 15A, 30a, $2.10 
ELEGTRIGAL ENGINEERING INSTITUTE. 


217 Dynamos, 38 Motocycles, 49 Aireomotors, 5 Arc Lights to let. 
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Specimen of St. John Series 
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‘ E TAKE pleasure, since 
Dew Art is all the rage. 

ROK) in calling your especial 
attention to this specimen of the 
ST. JOHN Series, which will be 
ready, in five sizes, about the Ist 
of September. fe Prices of fonts 
will be as follows: Forty-Light- 
Point $7.25, Thirty-Six-Point 
$5, Cwenty-Four-Point $3.50, 
Eighteen-Point $3.20, Cwelve- 
Point $2.80. =e We will at the 
same time have ready, to be used 
in connection with this face, the 
S| JOHD IDITLALS, made 
in two sizes, at the prices 

given per single letter: Seventy- 
Two-Point 50c.. Sorty-Eight- 
Point 40¢. Also the DEW ART 
Ornaments, Series Do. 24; price 
per font, $2.50. Prices subject 
to usual discounts. All our type 
is cast on STANDARD LIDE $+ 
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Inland Cype Foundry 
217-219 Olive St., Saint Louis 
































HARRY 0. LANDERS, DECORATIVE ARTIST. 
Pats MONG the more notable specimens 
~ of decorative drawing that have ap- 
peared in these pages during recent 
years, the creations of Mr. Harry 
O. Landers have held a _ high 
place, and we are pleased at this 
j time to be able to present to our 
Ss = til (( readers in the cover design and 
PODER general head to the present issue 
an example of his skill on a little larger scale than we have 
heretofore had an opportunity of doing. While Mr. Landers 
has given much of his time to the study and execution of 
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decorative art, he has by no means permitted his talent in 


that direction to force him into narrowing his field of work. 
Of a sensitive and appreciative temperament it is doubtful if 
his versatility in illustrative and decorative art could be 
appreciably impaired by a too close following of any one of 
its various phases. Mr. Landers is a native of Black Rock, 
Ireland. His father, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
brought his family to the United States when the subject of 
our sketch was of very tender years, and settled in Fre- 
donia, New York. An architect’s office in Buffalo, New 
York, was the scene of young Lander’s first introduction to 
art, and for four years he steadily endeavored to develop his 





talent with the opportunities at his conimand. Deciding to 
make a change, however, he procured occupation in Jack- 
son, Michigan, and spent three years in that city when, 
becoming tired of the mechanical nature of the work which 
engaged him, he decided to go farther west, and in Denver, 
Colorado, he found more congenial employment with the 
Mills Engraving Company, doing general designing and 
landscape work. Chalk plate engraving was used to a large 
extent by the company, and the work done by Mr. Landers 
in this line is said to have been really marvelous in its 
delicacy of detail, equaling fine pen-and-ink etchings. 
This proved valuable training for him and served to develop 
that firm and graceful delicacy which is characteristic of 
his decorative work today. Three years ago he came to 
Chicago, since which time he has attracted much attention 
by his decorative drawings. His experience in mechanical 
lines in former years, as has been intimated, has given him 
accuracy without in any way affecting his artistic feeling 
and freedom of handling. At the present time he is engaged 
with the Chicago 7imes-Herald and in that handsome sheet 
his headings, borders, and illustrations to poems make him 
an acquisition even to that model of newspaperdom. Mr. 
Landers would not be true to the place 
of his nativity if he was not fond of the 
sea—or its substitute, the lake. He is 
an enthusiastic yachtsman and much of 
his spare time is spent on Old Mich- 
igan. This promises to have its effect — 
what an artist loves he sooner or later 
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puts on paper or canvas — and we anticipate that his pencil 
or brush will favor our readers with a representation of 
some of the marine views he enjoys so much. 





EARLY CHANGES IN THE ART OF PRINTING. 


ROM 1693 until about 1813 no improvements were seen 
F in the art of printing, says the New York Shipping 

and Commercial List, of May 4. The workman toiled 
in the same old way; his tools were nearly as awkward 
and clumsy as those of Caxton 
and Day, and his speed was no 
greater. The largest printing of- 
fice in 1809 was that of the Bruces. 
Its production, working at the 
maximum, would be surpassed by 
four hundred printers here today. 
The pay roll did not exceed $100 
a week. The year after that type- 
founding was introduced here by 
an ingenious Yankee from Con- 
necticut. In 1813 Bruce and Watts simultaneously began 
making stereotype plates. In 1818 the wooden hand press 
began to give way for one constructed entirely of iron, thus 
enabling a sheet to be printed twice as large as before. 
Previously nothing could be employed which would print 
much larger than a page of the Herald. Ink had then 
been made here for a few years, and at about the end of 
the second decade of this century paper became cheaper 
and more abundant, for there were many more paper mills 
in America, and some importations were of paper which 
had been made by a much cheaper process than the old 
one of dipping a sieve into a vat of pulp, shaking the sieve 
so that the stuff would lie evenly at the bottom, the water 
escaping meanwhile, and turning out the thick substance 
upon a piece of felt, there to dry and assume the appearance 
of a sheet of paper. The causes, however, which led to the 
great increase of printing were a little later. The improve- 
ment in paper machinery began to have a very decided effect 
upon the market in 1825; in 1835 all paper manufactured 
here was substantially machine paper. Cloth bookbinding 
made its appearance about 1832, enabling books to be pro- 
duced much cheaper; power presses were in use about 1826, 
the first one in New York being employed on Dwight’s 
newspaper; penny journals of large circulation began to 
appear in 1833, and in 1817 we had for the first time book 
publishers of energy and skill, taste and commercial judg- 
In that year James and John Harper began a little 





ment. 





printing establishment which rapidly increased in magni- 
tude. During the yellow fever year of 1822 they sought 
refuge in Captain Tylee’s barn, in Newtown, but business 
did not stop. Ten years after they began they were the great 
printers of New York, as well as the great publishers, as 
their house still is. Only three other printers in the Union 
have so great an establishment, and one of these is the 
United States, at Washington. 














NOTES AND QUERIES ON PRINTERS’ PROFITS AND 
ESTIMATES. 


HORNSTEIN. 


CONDUCTED BY LEON 


To this department the contributions of everyone interested in 
sound business methods in the printing trade are respectfully solicited. 
Individual experiences in estimating on work are especially invited, 
and all inquiries in regard to estimating will be answered, or pub- 
lished with a request for the opinion of those who may be informed. 
As this department necessarily embraces a very wide field, contributors 
are specially requested to be brief and pointed in their communica- 


tions. 

C. E. C., of Chicago, says: ‘‘I will be glad if you can 
give me in your ‘Answers to Correspondents’ specific 
detailed rules for computing costs in all branches of our 
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trade.’? THE INLAND PRINTER has for years published arti- 


cles which bear on this subject. To give the detailed rules 
asked for would be impossible in one issue; but by reading 
these columns from month to 
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good average business for small job office —one job printer 
and a ‘green’ boy. The facilities are these: one-half 
medium C. & P. old style Gordon, and one-eighth same, with 
power.’’ He states other conditions which are not of interest 
to the general reader. The amount of work that can be done 
with these facilities depends on how hard they are crowded. 
Almost the identical conditions cited in the letter prevail in 
an office of this size in Chicago, and the average amount of 
work turned out is about $350 per month at ruling rates. 
Some years ago a printer with an established reputation for 
fine work and a high class of trade was running an office 
with the above press facilities, but with a fine outfit of type, 
an expert job printer, a first-class Gordon pressman, a good 
feeder and an errand boy besides the proprietor. This office 





turned out over $600 worth of work a month and netted the 

owner over $200 after all expenses were paid. The office has 

since been sold and the present proprietor has enlarged it 
somewhat. 





month the information desired 
will ultimately be obtained. 

S. J. W., of Kansas City, 
writes: ‘‘There never was a 
period in the history of the 
city when prices for printing 
were demoralized to such an 
extent as at present. Artistic 
work is not considered ; 
perior products are on the same 
plane. It seems the only thing 
looked at is price.’’ He also 
states that after years of patient 
labor in which he _ perfected 
himself in all the details of the 
trade, with the object of be- 
coming proficient in estimat- 
ing, he finds that in seven cases 
out of ten a conservative esti- 
mate is mutilated to the tune 
of about 33% per cent. 

‘* THE expense of doing bus- 
iness, such as the wear and 
tear of material, interest on 
money invested, bad _ debts, 
rents, taxes, insurance, book- 


su- 








; ig A JOINT committee of the 
Citblddy Chicago Typothetze and Master 
Printers’ Association has pre- 
pared a report on Rules and 
Usages which has been adopted 
by both organizations. The re- 
port was printed in pamphlet 
form and distributed among the 
trade in Chicago. It takes up 
every feature of the business 
with the view ‘‘that the trade 
may have a better knowledge 
of what has been found neces- 
sary in conducting the printing 
business with a profit; also to 
familiarize the trade with the 
usages in practice in the more 
successful offices.’’ The work 
of the joint committee summa- 
rizes the work of the various 
committees on cost of work 
which reported from time to 
time to the Master Printers’ As- 
sociation, and includes what- 
ever has been found applicable 
to the requirements of the local 
trade fromthe Rules and 








keeping, and all other items of 
expense, should be ever before 
our eyes, and we should never 
forget that these must be as surely levied on each par- 
ticular job as its labor cost. Never, under any circum- 
stances, should the minimum cost plus a fair profit be 
departed from. We should feel here a double restraint: in 
the first place, to cut cost is foolish ; in the second place, it 
is wrong.’’— From Rules and Usages adopted by the Chicago 
Typothete, and Master Printers’ Association. 


J. W.B. writes: ‘‘Gentlemen,— Kindly inform me through 
the next number of your valued journal what you consider a 


DRAWN By H. O. LANDERS. 


Usages of the Typothete of 
New York. The report is the 
result of about two years’ labor of the Chicago Typothete 
and one year’s work of the Master Printers’ Association, 
and includes a great deal of useful information which will 
be referred to in this department frequently. The following 
two paragraphs will show how thoroughly the work was 
done: 

A small Gordon press of * Eighth” size made and used principally for 
cards and labels of small size, costing about $250 or less, and usually operated 
by minors, should earn $5 a day. Common cards, labels and envelopes that 
need little make-ready, that can be printed rapidly, may be done at the rate 
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of $1 a 1,000 for a short order, and at a lower rate for a much larger number 3 
but any work that calls for greater care and compels a reduced performance 
should be at a higher rate which will make the earnings of the press $5 a day. 

The “Quarter” and ‘Half’? Gordon or other small platen presses of 
other make that cost between $350 and $800, should earn $6 a day. This ison 
the supposition that the press is fed and worked by minors. If operated by 
skilled pressmen at full wages, on work of high class, then the rates should 
be so made that these sizes of press will earn $7.50 to $9 a day. 

From S. & W., New York: ‘‘ We would like to have your 
opinion, through the columns of your valuable paper, as to 
the value, price to charge, etc., of the following jobs: No. 1. 
—1,000 No. 7 size, good quality, white envelopes, printed on 
flap in black ink, and on the face, in the corner, two oval 
cuts, each 1 by 1%, the two cuts containing five separate and 
distinct colors, close register work. The job was done by 
our competitor for $8.50. Our price was considerably 
higher, and of course our customer thought we were robbing 
him. The quality of envelopes we quoted on cost $2, which 
would leave, for printing in five colors (5,000 impressions) 
making-up forms, composition, profit, etc., $6.50. We can- 
not see how any first-class house could do the job. The job 
was done twice by the parties doing it, as he spoiled it the 
first time, and probably obtained some experience, which 
we think he needed the second time. I should like to 
inclose a sample copy, but have none handy. It is a work 
of art (?). The color work was in imitation of two labels, 
and was out of register. No. 2.—2,000 cards, about 3 by 5, 
heavy enameled, printed on the back with tabulated price 
list, and the same cuts in five colors, with reading matter 
printed on the face, which would require 12,000 impressions, 
done singly, as it would not pay to ‘double up’ for so short 
a run. The composition and making up and adjusting of 
six forms we placed at $5, and the cards we proposed to use 
cost about $5 more, making $10, and the same parties quoted 
$15 for the job, which would leave $5 for 12,000 impressions, 
making ready, washing up press five times, profit,etc. (We 
might here mention that another party that has a good repu- 
tation that we know of, quoted a considerably lower price.) 
We would like to know how it can be done, and also how 
such estimates can be made, as in this instance, as in the 
other, we were much higher.’’ The first of the above jobs 
ought to bring at least $12, and the second $22.50. It would 
seem as though no one could do the work for less at a profit. 
However, it will not do to judge the firm that did the work 
for the above prices too harshly. It is frequently the case 
that small jobs of such an intricate character as these are 
taken by someone who is not familiar with the cost of such 
work, and who figures it on the same basis as ordinary black 
work. Itis safe to say that the average general job office 
would make no money on such work even at fair prices. 
The ordinary Gordon pressman will spend twice as much 
time as he ought to over a job in five colors, and waste an 
enormous amount of ink, and then doa poor job. The fact 
that the job was spoiled the first time proves this. It is 
only an expert color pressman who can handle such work to 
advantage. If there is no such pressman in the office the 
job ought to be let severely alone. Any office competent to 
do first-class colorwork can command a good price for it. 
The quality of the work will tell in the long run. The head 
of one of the foremost offices in the country, in speaking of 
the fact that most offices attempt to do all classes of work, 
said: ‘‘ Although our office is one of the most complete in 
the world, there are certain specialties that others can do at 
prices that would starve us out. We do not attempt to 
handle such jobs.’’ The chances are that the competitor 


referred to above has learned a valuable lesson, and that the 
jobs will go back to Messrs. S. & W. when duplicated. 

E. R. C., Oneonta, New York, sends a number of speci- 
mens said to be the product of an office run by the editor of 
a printers’ magazine, and writes some very spicy comments 
on them. The specimens would disgrace an amateur shop. 
They are so poor, in fact, that it is hard to believe that they 
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have been printed by any but amateurs. It is not advisable, 
however, to deal too harshly with specimens of this kind, 
represented as being produced by certain parties, owing to 
the fact that the man who sends them is sometimes mistaken. 
In the last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, a paragraph 
called attention to a very poor job of printing from Dallas, 
Texas, on which there appeared a handsome lithographed 
cover. The inference of the party sending in this specimen 
was that the lithographing firm had done the printing as 
well as the cover. THE INLAND PRINTER was misled into 
criticising it as the work of the lithographing company. It 
appears, however, that the work was done by a printer, and 
the lithographers are, therefore, not responsible for it. 





IMPROVEMENT OF SPEECH. 


The organization of the American Society for the Improve- 
ment of Speech is prompted by the Bowery habit of taking 
short cuts across lots in the use of English, which shock a 
number of people who know a great deal more than the rest 
of us, says the New York World. 

And no doubt the hostility of the Bowery to the letter 
“h’? as a medial aspirate is extreme. It is never likely to 
ruin the country, however, even if it is never improved. 

While an appreciation of the merits of the Bowery 
prompts this concession, it must be conceded on the other 
hand that the medial aspirate has rights in the English lan- 
guage which not even the Bowery can afford to ignore, and 
if the Society for Improving Speech succeeds in emphasizing 
this it will not have been organized in vain. 

But that is not its real work. If it really wishes to 
improve speech in America let it divert its mind from the 
letter ‘‘h’’ to ways and means of getting more ideas behind 
speech as it is spoken. 

It is altogether probable that we speak more than any 
other people who ever lived. We talk in and out of print in 
most, if not quite all, the languages that have originated 
since the tower of Babel. 

A great deal of this means something. But what does the 
rest of it mean? And what relation does the great deal that 
means something bear to the rest of it that does not? How 
much of it is pirated and parroted ? How much is original, 
true and worth being said? How much is really speech? 
How much merely gabble? 

That is the speech problem. If the American Society for 
the Improvement of Speech wishes to do something besides 
talk its way into print let it begin by trying to solve it 
regardless of the attitude of the Bowery toward its aitches. 





PRINTERS AND INK-MAKERS. 


The INLAND PRINTER looks forward to the time when 
there will exist a greater sympathy between printers and 
the makers of the material they use. The want of this sym- 
pathy is particularly manifest in the use of printing inks. 
*“*Look at this,’’ said a prominent ink manufacturer to a 
representative recently; ‘‘here is a printer who writes 
‘send me the three kinds of ink used in the three-color 
process.’ If he were here I would show him two samples of 
three-color printing, the three inks used in printing one of 
which would no more produce a satisfactory effect in the 
other than water will mix with oil. That is a good example 
of what happens in our business nearly every day. I have 
made effects in printing inks, I might almost say, the study 
of a lifetime, and yet not an average of one out of twenty- 
five of my customers ever comes to me and asks me for 
advice in the use of my inks because they imagine they 
know as much about them as does the maker. You have 
just said there are too many printers, but I doubt it. There 
are but few printers. The rest are merely speculators who 
buy and sell for what they may make out of it.’’ 
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Specimen half-tone by 
ELECTRO-LIGHT ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
Rose, Pearl and New Chambers streets, 
New York 





LOVERS AT THE WELL. 
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SOME NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 
BY F. PENN. 
IN advertising, don’t be cunning — be clever. 


THE Cleveland World, of Cleveland, Ohio, is now under 
the control of Robert P. Porter, the founder of the New 
York Press. The World advertises: 

Take the backbone out of a fish and it’s a fish — but 
IT CAN’T SWIM. 
Take everlasting push and energy out of a paper, and 
it’s a paper — BUT IT WON’T “PULL.” 
Leave your advertisement out of the Wor/d and 
youll make money — but NOT AS MUCH AS 
YOU MIGHT. 

Once a Wor/d advertiser, always— but we'll leave all 
that to you and TO THE RESULTS. 

I HAVE been given a letter from Ira H. Jay, of the Daily 
News Job Printing Office, Bangor, Maine. He requests an 
expression of opinion on a circular inclosed. Mechanically 
the circular is of fair merit, 
but too much space is taken 
to tell the story. It will 
not hold the attention of 
the average business man. 
It is, however, well writ- 
ten and should be moder- 
ately effective. 

Mr. JOHN ADAMS 
THAYER, advertising man- 
ager for the Ladies’ Home 
advertisements Journal, has issued a pam- 
of representative phlet showing a number 






firms of representative advertise- 

ments taken from his en- 

taal terprising paper. They 

ag » are interesting studies and 
Ladies Home Journal : 

Phuladclpht can be procured free by 





applying to Mr. Thayer. 
The cover design is in the 
modern style of decoration and is reproduced herewith. 





THE Pearl Printing Company, of 17-19 East Sixth street, 
New York, keep their name before the public by the gratui- 
tous distribution of a large card of office rules for the use of 
business men. These are the rules: 


OFFICE RULES: 

TIME ALLOWED FOR INTERVIEWS IN BUSINESS Hours: 
Hrs. MIN. SEc. 
PARED RNIN boo gc ocas habe cceusa pauksbakien eu sees — 2 = 
Friendly Calis, when DUBY. .65...6666.0200 00008 — 1 
CABO RRAUERTOE DIIUB 5 one) 525i oss ss keieetcess oe _— — 
EROEMNOD: | rs cwarocemebodcee cubosbeltesreaseb nese — -- 


NS 


—" 
= 


Friends with a soft snap ..........c0000 scsscee — — 
Friends with a great scheme.................... — - 

Same willing to let us in on the ground floor.... — -- 
Friends with wheels in their head.. ............ — — 


mn - Th 


Same when the home club is losing......... ... — — 
Friends who want us to go fishing ......... ... — 10 42 
Friends who want us to go tolunch..... ....... _— 30 -— 
Friends who want to borrow $5.................. — _ 3 
Same who want to borrow $10................... warn? — 2 
9 


Friends with an axe to grind................... — 
Friends who want to give us advice.... ....... — 
Pearl Printing Company man ....... ...... Be 5 — — 
SNR I SN aio bck ane Saeed occ ectyess 6 — — 
Customers who want to buy ... ............008 12 — — 
SUD NE crac elowskesessesseee bent eeebcesn — — 1 


SURRERED dS Sascaneccowenbie vss yscne cdl csee perecide -- -~ 

Commercial travelers, and friends not classified in the above, 
may govern themselves according to circumstances and the dic- 
tates of their own conscience. 


THE secretary of The Inland Printer Company, Mr. C. F. 
Whitmarsh, sends me a good specimen of advertising in the 


shape of a card with the portrait and biographical sketch of 
a successful news agent printed upon it. It is intended 
for circulation among those who would be inclined to take 
up the sale of the paper and push its interests energetically. 














Mr. O. SACKETT, GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN. 


As anexample worthy of emulation the portrait and subject- 
matter of the card is here reproduced. 


WHAT “HUSTLING” WILL DO! 

Mr. Sackett claims to be the oldest newspaper man 
in the world, being seventy-five years old July, 1895. 
Starting in 1889 with but 50 cents, he saved, up to 
December, 1894, $16,000, and challenges anyone to beat 
it. He has no news stand, but solicits, sells and deli- 
vers papers and magazines from all cities in the 
United States, Mexico and Europe, covering fifteen 
to twenty-five miles daily in his travels. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is prominent among the 
journals he handles, and he makes it a point to deliver 
these promptly to his customers. His idea of personal 
solicitation is one which could be used to good advan- 
tage by many other agents now selling the paper. If 
time will not permit, get some boy or suitable person 
to deliver each month. A large trade can be worked 
up by individual effort. 


D. J. PreRsON, printer, of Flint, Michigan, prints a flar- 
ing red firecracker on his advertising 
blotters for July, with the request that 
his patrons ‘ FIRE in their July orders 
for neat job printing.’’ Mr. Pierson’s 
illustration furnishes so many ideas for advertise- 
ment texts that I reproduce it here with the request 
that such of my readers as may care to do so will 
prepare the wordings for blotters with the fire- 
cracker as the ‘‘attention-attracter”’ only, and 
address them to me. 





I NOTE that the manufacturers of the United 
States are not very enterprising in advertising their 
goods among the Japanese. Mr. W. E. Curtis, in 
the Chicago Record, says: ‘‘The manufacturers of 
the United States could well afford to pay the 
expense of a publication for the purpose of bringing their 
merchandise to the attention of the Japanese, and keeping 
the people of this country informed as to the progress of 























events in the United States. I was assured the other day by 
a prominent official of the Japanese government that a 
liberal subsidy would be paid to assist in sustaining a 
reputable and well-edited American newspaper for the ben- 
efit of its usefulness in keeping Japanese affairs properly 
before the American people.’’ 

A WESTERN druggist uses the following emergency ad- 
vertisement, which he doubtless finds very effective in the 
watermelon season: 
| SICK IN THE NIGHT? 

RUN DOWN TO 
| ARNOLD’S PHARMACY 
And push the button. 
THEY DO THE REST. 





AMONG a number of ideas for advertising summer drinks 
I have been furnished indirectly with the accompanying 
photograph by J. E. Maddox, of Athens, Georgia, with the 
suggestion that it would be valuable in advertising cooling 
beverages after the negative style. It is certainly original 
and should be effective if well printed on a neat enameled 
card: 








This man did wzof drink 
PRIok’s Root BEER. 
Drink Prior’s Delicious Root Beer and Keep Cooi. 


I AM advised that the Great Northern Steamship Com- 
pany announce as an inducement for travelers to patronize 
their steamers the Northwest and Northland that they will 
give $250 in gold to babies born on board these vessels. This 
will involve some close calculating on the part of speculative 
ladies, and it may be taken for granted that the promenade 
decks of the palatial steamers of the company will hereafter 
be more than usually interesting — considering the condi- 
tions. The company desire the right to name the prize- 
winning arrivais, and it may be expected that appropriate 
advertising cognomens will be attached. Anticipating that 
the rush of business will make another addition (to the fleet 
of ships) necessary, I hope the company will see the appro- 
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priateness of selecting one of its fairest and most prolific 
patronesses to christen the boat. As to the name, ‘‘ The 
Maternity ’’ should meet the desires of everyone. 

THE advertising of Mr. C. L. Dering, the Chicago coal 
man, of which I have been favored with a few specimens, is, 





‘ f HIS MAJESTY- This Derings?—Yes ] 
YSend_me some more of that —) 
OUTH, | expect-a-fresh lof‘of 
' Sinners down tomorrow and-itS the 
best firing coal I've used yet.” 





in newspaper parlance, ‘hot stuff.”” The accompanying 
cut is a reproduction of one of his latest cards. 


THE advertising blotter is one of the most favored forms 
used by printers for their own advertising. This is how one 
of the San Francisco printers asks for patronage: 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ELOCUTION! 
MAKING THE Types SPEAK! 
PRACTICED BY 
ROBERTS PRINTING COMPANY, 
220 SUTTER STREET, above Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Advertising STAMMERERS Helped and Sometimes Cured. 
Consultations 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Reputable CRANKS Assisted Typographically in TuRNING Things 
Right-Side Up! 
“The Art Preservative of All Arts.” 


THE 


THE conveniences which the typefounders at the present 
day are placing in the hands of printers very frequently 
permit the intelligent comp. to all 
too literally follow the hasty orders 
of the foreman. Mr. Hapgood, fore- 
man of the Warren Daily Chronicle, 
Warren, Ohio, sends the accom- 
panying, made out of combination 
border. It is possibly some work- 
man’s best effort toward setting up 
something ‘‘catchy.’’ 


ae: 
® 





AN enterprising Waukesha dry 
goods concern displays the following sign in its window; 
‘*We don’t know what scripture name Grover will choose 
for his third babe, but we can name the lowest price on 
these duck suitings at 8 cents per yard.’’? The connection is 
not very clear, but perhaps that is its chiefest merit. 

PorTRAITS of well-known and celebrated men are fav- 
ored adjuncts of well-written advertisements of various 
articles of commmerce. The 
accompanying cut of the 
“Iron Chancellor,’’ by the 
Gill Engraving Company, of 
New York, appears to me one 
of the most artistic and ef- 
fective productions of the 
kind that I have seen. 

THERE is such a thing as 
too much enterprise and too 
little forethought in adver- 
tising. A Chicago bicycle 
repairing firm recently had a 
number of small posters 
printed setting forth the ad- 
vantages of their repair shop, 
laying particular stress on 
the repair of punctured tires. In the vicinity of each of these 
posters there were scattered a number of tacks. The idea 








me 
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was clever, but unfortunately for its instigator the clever 
arrangement was seen by a policeman, who lost no time in 
exposing the plan. The prospects are for a vacant repair 
shop soon. 

THE Century has issued a striking poster for July, 
designed by Mr. Charles H. Woodbury, a rising young 
artist of Boston. 
Mr. Woodbury has 
studied in Hol- 
land, and this year 
has been very suc- 
cessful with a pic- 
ture entitled ‘*‘ Out 
at Sea,’’ which 
was exhibited in 
Boston and at the 
Society of Ameri- 
can Artists. While 
in the line of the 
“new art,’ Mr. 
Woodbury's poster 
is original in con- 
ception and shows 
no individual in- 
fluence. It is 
printed in flat 
tints in four col- 
ors, black and yel- 
low and dull 
shades of green 
and blue. It rep- 
resents a night 
scene, illuminated 
with Chinese lan- 
terns, as befits the 
festival season. A group of men and women, in silhouette, 
are watching a flight of rockets athwart the sky. The 
massing of the colors is very effective without being at all 
heavy. 


HOW SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER MUST BE 
WRAPPED. 


HE recent enforcement of the postal regulation requir- 
ing that all second-class postal matter must be wrapped 
in such manner as to permit of ready examination by 

post office authorities has been made the subject of an inves- 
tigation by the Chicago Trade Press Association. The 
report of the committee appointed to confer with Superin- 
tendent Montgomery is appended : 
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“Members Chicago Trade Press Association : 

GENTLEMEN,— Your committee appointed June 10, 1895, to confer with 
Superintendent Montgomery on the subject of wrappers, having taken up 
the matter with that gentleman, beg to report : 

ist. That the order to wrap second-class matter so as to permit of easy 
examination at any time by the department is not a new law, but simply the 
enforcement of an old one now made necessary by reason of the growing 
abuse of the second-class privilege. 

2d. That as post office employes are not allowed to break wrappers to 
ascertain contents, any package which cannot be so examined becomes first- 
class, and subject to the highest rate of postage. 

3d. That your committee find by actual demonstration that all second- 
class matter now mailed in wrappers can be so mailed either by rolling or 
folding and still permit of the ready removal without breaking wrapper. 
To so roll or fold as to allow the removal of contents by a twisting motion 
with thumb and finger, the whole secret lies in not folding or rolling the 
wrapper into the contents. Completely roll or fold contents and then wrap 
the wrapper around and outside of contents. 

Your committee were convinced by demonstration, this can be done. 
Respectfully submitted, 

H. H. WINpDsor, 
P. D. FRANcIs, \ committe 


June 18, 1895. E. G. OSMAN, 





CHOOSE a few methods of promoting trade and become 
skillful in them before spreading.—S. O. EZ. R. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON PROCESS ENGRAVING. 


BY M. WILLIS. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

CALOTYPE, COLLOTYPE, Erc.— An ‘“‘ Enquirer,’’ Chicago: 
Calotype is an obsolete process, the invention of Fox Talbot. 
Collotype is a sort of lithographic process, often known in 
America as artotype, but which many persons confuse with 
the photogravure process. 


POLISHING SCREENS.— According to ‘‘ Process Work,’’ 
Mr. Max Levy says screens cannot be satisfactorily polished 
with paper. Chamois is not good on account of the peculiar 
manner in which dust particles adhere to it. The best thing 
to use is a piece of white china silk, which has been washed 
in warm water and all the sizing removed. It is, of course, 
understood that the screen be kept in a clean cardboard or 
wooden box, which is used for nothing else. Sometimes the 
surface of the glass shows a certain haziness, apparently 
oxidation, and in such case the surface should be carefully 
and thoroughly polished with the same silk and with a thin 
mixture of fine rouge and water —only the grade of rouge 
known as optical being used for the purpose, and it may be 
necessary to maintain a brisk rubbing for half-an-hour or 
more to obtain a brilliant polish on a small space. 


ADVISING STUDENTS IN ILLUSTRATIVE AND DECORATIVE 
ART.— We have received a communication asking advice 
regarding the merit of a young art student’s work, it being 
implied that our opinion would have weight in determining 
the young man’s career. We do not desire to assume the 
responsibility of deciding such matters on the evidence of a 
single specimen of work, no matter how clever or mediocre 
it may be. The specimen submitted is a good piece of work 
for a beginner. We reproduce it herewith: 


ve I 
iy 
ASPHALTUM AND RESIN PROCESS AND BOLTING CLOTH.. 

Edw. H. F., Danville, Kentucky, writes: ‘‘I have been 
experimenting with the asphaltum and resin process 
described by Mr. Hyslop in a recent issue of your paper, 
and have met with some difficulties which I would be glad to 
have your advice about. I can readily see the immense 
advantage of the process, especially of the asphaltum, but in 
practice I cannot get it fine enough. I sent for the finest 
bolting cloth, and they sent me No. 15. I examined a 133 
screen, and the bolting cloth is not as fine as the lines on the 
screen. I also find that the color collects in little clusters, 
and will not spread evenly, and is also inclined to froth — 
hundreds of little bubbles forming to the squareinch. I also 
find that the bitumen refuses to mix with the glue or gum 
solution at first, and requires considerable coaxing. 
Answer.— We have sent you by mail a sample of bolting 
cloth which we use successfully. It is not the mesh that is 
important. It is the quantity of bitumen contained in the 
solution. The more bitumen to a certain point the finer the 
grain. Experience teaches us there is nothing to be gained 
in the use of asphaltum or resin in the half-tone process. 
Stick to the popular method. In regard to mixing the solu- 
tion of bitumen and gum, you cannot expect to obtain 
results without exertion. Dissolve the ingredients sepa- 
rately in as small a quantity of liquid as possible, grind 
well ina mortar, and make up to proper strength. If instruc- 

tions are properly carried out, success is sure to follow. 























THE EXTINCTION OF THE TRAMP PRINTER. 


EFORE the typesetting machines began to change the 
appearance of the composing room, the tramp printer 
was becoming more and more rare as the years went 

on, changed methods from those which used to encourage 
his class being the influence which made his mode of life 
more settled. With the advent of the machines he became 

















A VANISHING TyYPE— DIXIE DUNBAR. 


still more rare, and the younger printers of the present day, 
though they have heard their older companions talk of 
tramp printers, rarely if ever have the pleasure of meeting 
or conversing with one of the species. The tramp printer 
exists, however, in the more out-of-the-way parts of the 
country and occasionally invades the offices of the larger 
cities. 

It was during a visit of one of these interesting remind- 
ers of the roving days of independent printerdom that the 
photograph was taken which is used to illustrate this article. 
Mr. Edgar White, city editor of the Macon 7imes, of Macon, 
Missouri, to whose courtesy we are indebted for the photo- 
graph, says that Dixie Dunbar is one of the best-known 
tramp printers of the country, and that he is proud of the 
fact. 

“In a rather rambling conversation which I had with 
him,’’ writes Mr. White, ‘‘he told me that he was born in 
Ireland and his parents removed to Macon, Georgia, shortly 
before the rebellion. He was an officer in Colonel Clai- 
borne’s confederate regiment and did some good service for 
the South. He was taken prisoner and transported to John- 
son’s Island, in Lake Erie, where he suffered extremely 
from the cold. For the last thirty years he has been a tramp 
printer, and has set up the copy of Horace Greeley and 
many noted editors. He refers to himself with pride as 
‘The King of Tramps,’ a name bestowed upon him one day 
in an eastern printing office by the printers. In his pil- 
grimage he has traveled from ocean to ocean several times 
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and worked in almost every town of consequence, he says, 
in the United States. He is now sixty-seven years old, well 
and hearty, and in his thirty years of tramping has never 
been seriously ill or required the attention of a physician. 
He admits the occasional use of a little whisky ‘as a restora- 
tive,’ but says he never takes too much to know what he is 
about. Until recently his inseparable companion has been 
a ferocious looking bulldog, but the coming on of old age to 
the latter deprived him of the ability of sharing with his 
master the pleasure and vicissitudes of his ceaseless wan- 
derings.”’ 





EARLY PRINTING IN NEW YORK. 


The Shipping and Commercial List and New York Price 
Current, in its interesting column devoted to the history of 
the commerce of the city and port of New York, says: ‘‘ The 
existence of the Shipping and Commercial List divides into 
two parts the time during which printing has been prac- 
ticed in New York. This journal has lived one hundred 
years, and when it began publication the typographic art 
had been carried on here for one hundred and two years. 
William Bradford was invited to come to New York from 
Philadelphia by the governors of both colonies, and began 
his humble work in a little building at the water side, fac- 
ing the east, on April 10, 1693. The location is that now 
known as 81 Pearl street, but at that time it had only fifty or 
seventy-five feet of land between it and the East River. 
Three streets have since been reclaimed from the water. 
For thirty-two years,.he was without a rival, and it was 
eighty years after he began before there were as many as 
four printing offices continually at work. In 1795 there 
were nine or ten employers, and perhaps fifty journeymen. 
It was a small business then, for six or seven hundred dol- 
lars a year was as much as one man’s production would 
bring to his employer, including the paper and the inci- 
dental expenses. Out of this $600 the journeyman had from 
$350 to $400, and the employer might make seventy-five or 
a hundred dollars profit. He himself was obliged to labor 
as assiduously as any of his workmen. There was a steady 
increase in the number of printers each decade after that, 
for New York was growing very rapidly. A printed list of 
1800 shows a hundred boys and men, including employers. 
But the work was too costly, in proportion to incomes, for 
much to be done. At a time when labor was worth about 
three-tenths of what it is now, paper was three and a half 
times as high. Few printers had the capital to venture far. 
When the city directory fell into the hands of David Long- 
worth, as it did in the year 1795, he placed it in the hands of 
two printers, that it might be turned out in six weeks. A 
number of printers here now could each do it ina day. 





ENGRAVING BY DYNAMITE. 


Some officers at the naval station at Newport were testing 
a new fuse. In some way a small dried leaf had slipped in 
between the dynamite cartridge and the iron block on which 
the cartridge was fired, and a perfect imprint of the leaf was 
left in the metal. The discovery was afterward used in 
decorative work, and the process is found so accurate in 
operation that even the veins in the petals of flowers can be 
reproduced in metal.— Boston Journal of Commerce. 





IN the suit for violation of copyright brought against the 
publishers of Outing by a Brooklyn photographer, verdict 
was rendered for the defendant. The photographer wanted 
$1 for each copy containing the photograph sold, as allowed 
him by law, but as he could not prove his statement of the 
number issued, and it was proven that his announcement of 
copyright was invisible except through a microscope, the 
jury decided against his claim. 
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IDEAS IN JOB COMPOSITION. 


ROM the office of the Palladium, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, we have received the two very neat speci- 
mens of typography photo-reproductions of which, 

much reduced, are here shown. 


We have very frequently 
been asked to show 
specimens of work in 
these pages, but the 
difficulty has been 
usually that the spec- 
imens sent were 
printed in colors 
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d'Hote. Dinners served promptly. pleased to have from 
anyone who may 
desire to contribute, 
specimens of their 
work, with a few proofs of the more striking and original 
pieces of composition printed in black ink on white paper 
or cardboard. The impressions must be clean and sharp, 
and the specimens mailed flat and marked with the words, 
‘““Specimens for Re- 

production,” to- | % 2 | 
gether with the name el jo | 
and address of the rae oF 


J. M. ALLMENDINGER, Proprietor. 
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will not debar any 


specimens being shown and commented upon should prize 
winners see advantages in the criticisms which it is our 
purpose to make. The specimens for any one month must 
be in the hands of the editor not later than the fifteenth of 
the month preceding publication. Specimens coming after 
that date will be held over for consideration the following 
month. Let us see what your office force is capable of pro- 
ducing, gentlemen. 





PRINTING ON ENVELOPES. 


Postmaster Sahm, of Indianapolis, has received a con- 
struction from the department at Washington that he regards 
as novel. The American Collecting and Reporting Associa- 
tion asked to have stamped envelopes mailed on which the 
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words ‘‘collecting and reporting ’’ appeared. On the small 
envelope the type was proportionately smaller than on a 
large one. The department holds that the large envelope is 
objectionable and unmailable, because the words are too 
conspicuous. The smaller one is mailable, the department 
says. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

‘*CHIFFON’S MARRIAGE,’’ by Gyp (Comtesse De Martel). 
Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York, publishers. 

‘* AFTER MANY YEARS,”’ by Richard Henry Savage. 
F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago and New York, publisher. 

‘““ THAT EURASIAN,”’ by Aleph Bey, is an interesting story 
of British rule in India. F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago and 
New York, publisher. Cloth, $1.25. 

‘“*THE OLD MAID’s CLuB,”’ by I, Zangwill, with numer- 
ous illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Lovell, Coryell & 
Co., New York, publishers. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

‘“* THE COMMODORE’S DAUGHTERS,”’ by Jonas Lie; trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by H. L. Braekstad and Gertrude 
Hughes. Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York, publishers. 
Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

FRANK BARRETT as a story writer is always interesting, 
and his most recent volume just issued by Lovell, Coryell & 
Co., New York, will be appreciated by all lovers of good 
fiction. ‘‘John Ford’’ and ‘‘His Helpmeet’”’ are contribu- 
tions that are of permanent value. 

“ETHAN ALLEN’S DRAMA OF THE REVOLUTION’’ has 
been very tastefully produced by F. Tennyson Neely. The 
book will have its influence in developing a knowledge of 
American history among those who are disinclined to seek 
information on the subject more directly. 


Part Fifteen of ‘‘ The Book of The Fair ’’ received, con- 
tains beautiful illustrations of the exhibits in the Transpor- 
tation building, with valuable descriptive and statistical 
texts. Words cannot express the pleasure and interest 
evoked by this beautiful production. Each part is an 
increasing delight. 

‘* THE HERITAGE OF THE KurtTs,”’ by Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
son, translated from the Norwegian by Cecil Fairfax 
(United States Book Company, New York; cloth, $1; 
paper, 50 cents) is an interesting story of Norwegian life, 
in which is mixed up much of heredity, pre-natal influ- 
ences and hypnotism. It is attractively bound and clearly 
printed. 

VOLUME V of the Yellow Book is impressive of the fact 
that it must rank among the foremost of the high-class 
periodicals which have won a permanent place in the esteem 
of discriminating readers of fiction. The illustrations, 
though not so striking as those shown in former issues, are 
interesting. Copeland & Day, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
London, John Lane. 

From the evidence of advance sheets of the great ‘‘ Peo- 
ple’s Bible History,’’ now being produced from the press of 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, there is every reason to 
believe that the work will prove to be one of the most nota- 
ble contributions to religious literature since the Scriptures 
were translated into English. The attention of the reader 
is instantly seized by the intense interest of the work, which 


is sustained and developed as the marvelous story is 


unfolded. We hope to have an opportunity to review the 
work in detail in the near future. 


We are given to under- 
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stand that the work will be sold by subscription, of which 
the publishers will give due notice. 

‘“*MEADOW-GRASS”’?: Tales of New England Life, by 
Alice Brown (Boston: Copeland & Day), apart from its 
undeniably interesting contents, is attractive and desirable 
as a very pretty piece of bookmaking. The cover design, by 
Louis Rhead, which was recently shown in these pages, is 
embossed slightly in green and gold, making a very chaste 
and effective result. A good story, like a fine jewel, is more 
effective from an artistic setting, and ‘‘ Meadow-Grass”’ is 
charmingly written, and Copeland & Day are the pub- 
lishers. 

FRoM the typefoundry of Schelter & Giesecke, Leipsic, 
Germany, we have received a specimen of typography which 
it would be difficult to excel. It is in the form of an illus- 
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trated history of the foundry, with a full description of the 
plant. Many excellent half-tone illustrations adorn the text 
and the title-page is beautifully done in harmonious tintings. 
The cover of the book is strongly designed and deeply and 
sharply embossed. Altogether the book is one of the most 
interesting examples of modern bookmaking which we have 
seen. 

‘“* ArT IDOLS,”’ of July contains six plates (14 by 17), the 
paintings reproduced being ‘‘ Venus’”’ (Saintpierre) ‘‘La 
Toliette’’ (Rousin), ‘‘ At the River Edge’’ (Benner), ‘‘ La 
Grande Iza”’ (Bukovac), ‘‘ After the Bath’’ (Rousin), and 
‘*Temptation’’ (Quingac). This is the third number which 
has appeared, and the publishers have fulfilled their promise 
to maintain the excellence of the publication, which, from an 
artistic as well as mechanical point of view, is excellent. 
The White City Art Company, 319 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
are the publishers. The very moderate price of $1 per 
number or $4 per year, should guarantee the work a large 
sale. 

Mr. J. W. BENGOUGH, whose name is familiar to our 
readers as the publisher of Canada’s bright humorous 
weekly, Grif, has recently issued a volume of verse which 
will appeal strongly to every Canadian, whether at home or 
abroad, and to appreciative readers everywhere. Some of the 


poems are serious and some humorous, and as the title of the 
book, ‘‘Motley,’’ denotes, are much varied in form. 
Throughout, the volume is illustrated with little thumb-nail 
sketches by the author, many of which are irresistible. 
One is charmed with the story of the proofreader : 
If he picked up a book to pass an hour 
*Mid fiction’s joys and terrors, 
He forgot the tale in his eager search 
For typographical errors. 
Mr. Bengough has dedicated his work ‘‘ To the Critics, with 
the Profoundest Respect and Admiration,’’ and closes it 
with a clever epilogue. Published by William Briggs, 
Toronto. 





PRESS CENSORSHIP IN JAPAN. 


The Japanese newspaper editor-in-chief, or the director, 
as he is called, is generally a politician, a man who has 
been or hopes to be a member of parliament or a cabinet 
minister, and the ardor with which his paper attacks or 
sustains the party in power usually indicates his opinion of 
his own prospects. The existence of a bureau of censor- 
ship, however, has a tendency to moderate the expression of 
views on the part of the opposition papers. When I arrived 
here in May, shortly after the ratification of the treaty of 
peace and the surrender of the Liao Tung peninsula, eleven 
of the seventeen dailies in Tokyo had suspended publication 
at the request of the police because of indiscreet remarks 
concerning the policy of the government. The censor sys- 
tem is different here from that in other countries. In 
Europe a publisher is required to submit proofsheets of the 
matter he intends to publish to an agent of the bureau of 
censorship, who occupies a desk in his office, and when the 
latter places the word ‘‘forbidden’’ with a rubber stamp 
upon the face of a proof the type is sent to the dead galley. 
Here a newspaper is allowed to print whatever it pleases 
and is punished by the police if its articles or news are 
offensive. Under the law it may be temporarily or perma- 
nently suppressed. The publisher may be fined or impris- 
oned, or both, but his property cannot be confiscated without 
a hearing in court. But the imprisonment is little better 
than a farce. As some papers in the United States are sup- 
posed to maintain a fighting editor, so in Japan there is a 
jail editor connected with every establishment which tends 
toward an unlawful freedom of speech. When the police 
call around at the office and ask for the responsible editor 
they are referred to this gentleman, who is calmly marched 
off to jail and serves a term of imprisonment to atone for 
the offense he is supposed to have committed. His employer, 
who actually wrote or directed the writing of the offensive 
publication, in the meantime continues to occupy his seat in 
parliament or tiffin at his club. Everybody knows that the 
man in jail is a scapegoat and that he is employed solely for 
that purpose.— William E. Curtis. 








ON THE HILLTOP—By ARTHUR FEUDEL. 




















SUGGESTIONS IN TYPE ARRANGEMENT. 


N a package of specimens of general printing received 
recently from Richard M. Bouton, foreman of the Zven- 
ing Sentinel, of South Norwalk, Connecticut, there was 

inclosed a business card set entirely in one series of type. 
A printer who examined the card expressed the belief that 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


From Tom S. Knox, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania: Programmes; com- 


position neat, presswork fairly good. 

From Cadogan-Hatcher Manufacturing Company, Quincy, Illinois: 
Programme of “‘ Friends in Council,” neatly set and printed in brown ink. 
A creditable job. 

A FEW exceedingly neat samples of programmes and booklets from E. S. 
Danforth, Republican Job Printing 
Rooms, Vermillion, South Dakota. 





SOUTH NORWALK, - 





LUTHER M. WRIGHT’S 
FACTORY - AND - CARRIAGE - REPOSITORY, 


Corner Franklin and Madison Streets, 


Carriages of all Descriptions 
HARNESSES, WHIPS, 


-;Horse = Goods = of = all = 
Work Called For and Delivered. 













Composition is excellent and presswork 
good. 

H. & W. SLEP, publishers of the 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, submit a few 
specimens of their high-class job print- 
ing, which is truly artistic in execution, 
the blotters being especiaily attractive. 

J. H. RUDDELL, proprietor of the 
Charlestown (Ind.) //ust/er, is a hustler 
himself for jobwork, *and the pro- 
grammes submitted are fair specimens 
of work, considering the limited facili- 
ties at his disposal. 


CONN. 


SoME specimens of job printing 
from the Elgin (Ill.) Dairy Report show 
that good work in that line can be 
turned out from this office. The cards 
and bill-heads are first-rate examples of 
composition and presswork. 

From Richard M. Bouton, South 
Norwalk, Connecticut: A large package 
of general commercial work of average 
good quality. Most of the samples are 
good specimens of display, and the 


Kinds.< 








No. 1. 


the same type could be used and a better result attained and 
volunteered to show what he could do in this direction. The 
specimen sent by Mr. Bouton and the effort to improve it are 
here shown and marked respectively No. 1 and No. 2. These 
form an interesting and useful study, for there are quite a 
number of possibilities in the style of type used to produce 





Factory and 


Work Called For and 
Delivered. 





LUTHER M.WRIGHT’S 


~==~Carriage Repository, 
COR. FRANKLIN AND MADISON STREETS, 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


CA RRI AGES 1 att descriptions. 
HORSE GOODS « ait kinas. 


HARNESSES, WHIPS. 


presswork averages high. 
















S. S. LoGan, Howard, Kansas: 
Business card, neatly set, which would look far better if the ye//ow form had 
been dispensed with. Red and black only is very effective. See our offer on 
another page for samples of general commercial work. 


From Jamison Brothers, Kansas City, Missouri: Samples of letter- 
heads and business cards, the chief feature of which is rule-twisting. The 
work is admirably done, but the results scarcely justify the expenditure of 
so much time as this class of work needs, 

From Charles Hartman, with the 
Democrat Printing and Publishing 
Company, Monroe, Michigan, two sam- 
ples of bonds, with coupons attached, 
in various colors. Both are neat speci- 
} mens of typography, the presswork 

being better than the compoésition, 
though the latter is pretty good. 





VOLGER & WILD, Washington 
street, Buffalo, New York, have favored 
us with three booklets, each a good 
sample of fine letterpress printing. 
The half-tones are beautifully worked, 
and the neat way in which the booklets 
are finished show that artistic work is 
the rule and not the exception with this 
firm. 

A VERY artistic cover page reaches 
us from Thomas P. Halpin & Co., 178 
Monroe street, Chicago. It is printed 
in black only. On the front page the 
artist’s treatment is very delicate, yet 
sufficiently strong to be attractive, 
while the fourth page is treated in a 
humorous vein. The presswork is very 
good. 


~ CoHEN & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, are 





No. 2. 


various effects. As a basis for a little experimenting on the 
part of our readers, we, therefore, suggest that if anyone 
interested is of the opinion that he can improve on the speci- 
mens shown, using the same series of type, in whole or in 
part, we shall be glad to give consideration to his effort if 
he will furnish proofs of his work suitable for reproduction, 
printed on white paper or cardboard in black ink. 





SUBSCRIBERS of the Chicago 7ribune are accumulating 
art portfolios from the large half-tone illustrations which 
that paper is sending out in its regular editions. 



















deserving of a few words of praise for 

the admirable manner in which they 
printed the souvenir programme of the annual outing of Printing Press- 
men’s Union No. 11. The work is excellent, whether regarded from the com- 
positor’s or pressmen’s point of view, and the cover is a good example of 
artistic lithography. 

“A LITTLE Printshop, the Man Who Runs It, and Some of His Work,” 
is the title on the cover of a few samples of general jobwork issued by “Carr, 
the Prompt Printer,” 214 Seneca street, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘The composition 
is of a high order, the presswork admirable. The half-tone portrait of a 
lady on the second leaf of the book is the cleanest piece of work that has 
reached us for a long time. The selection of colors is good, and Carr may 
well feel proud of his work. 


Los ANGELES, California, is not going to take a back seat where artistic 
letterpress printing is concerned, if the productions of the University Press, 
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209 South Broadway, that city, are a criterion. The samples of cards, bill- 
heads, blotters, booklets, etc., received by us are fine samples of composition 
and presswork, and color arrangements are harmonious and telling in effect. 
The cover of the Y. M. C. A. booklet is a beautiful specimen of delicate 
embossing. 

THE Gallison & Hobron Company, designers and makers of illustrated 


catalogues, New York, have favored us with a package of specimens of their 
work. These catalogues and booklets 











are beautifully and originally pre- 
pared, one especially, the catalogue of 
haa the posters shown at the Union 


sar Y VN Ni add oy Sf \nV a iy wv) League Club, is interesting, showing 

-MODERRNPDOSKERSS 
In K ES | NP Of Zz six color effects on the cover design, 
Fy Rosse } é 









< I [. produced by two printings. The de- 
cy sign is here reproduced, though the 
color values give but a faint idea of 
the original work. 





Raggy 





WE are indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. W. Davies, instructor in letter- 
press printing at the Borough Road 
Polytechnic-Institute, London, for an 
exceedingly interesting series of speci- 
mens of work done by the students 
under his care. In a future issue we 
hope to give the matter the attention 
which it deserves, the space at our dis- 
posal not permitting of it at this time. 





A FEW samples of general jobwork 
from John Flagg & Co., San Bernar- 
dino, California, give evidence that 
their office is furnished with up-to-date 
material, and artists who know how to 
use it toadvantage. The typograph- 
ical display and manipulation of rule 
‘ and border work are admirable, and 
the presswork and arrangement of coloring truly artistic. The blotters and 
the “Historical Sketch of W. R. Cornman Post, No. 57, G. A. R.,”’ are 
exceptionally fine pieces of work.”’ 





‘* BEAUTIFUL TYPE Faces ” is what the Des Moines (Iowa) Dadly Cap- 
ital calls a handsome little booklet gotten out to demonstrate its ability to set 
up modern ads. in modern style. The selection of type merits approval, but 
we find ourselves inwardly hoping that the ad. man on the Caféta/ uses 
sparingly the borders and ornaments which make up three out of the eight 
pages. 

WINN & HAMMOND, Detroit, Michigan, are almost past-masters in the 
art of fine letterpress printing. The lot of samples submitted by them at 
this time are fairly representative of the high class of work for which they 
are noted. We think, however, that the green ink used on the programme 
for the Detroit Club opera programme would have looked better if less pro- 
nounced —a paler color, in fact. As it is, it overshadows the brown, which 
ought to be the most prominent. Otherwise the work is excellently well 
done. é 

THE catalogue of the Webb C. Ball Company, jewelry and diamond mer- 
chants, Cleveland, Ohio, is a fine sample of artistic printing. It consists of 
sixty pages and cover, each alternate page being a half-tone plate, engraved 
by the National Union Photo-Engraving Company, and printed in a delicate 
colored ink. ‘The composition is good, and the presswork above the average. 
The cover is an excellent specimen of embossing, the design being an intri- 
cate floral piece. The catalogue is issued from the press of A. J. Watt, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BERNARD MALOy, Rensselaer, Indiana, sends a four-page programme, 
printed in blue and red, for criticism. The first page is fairly well displayed, 
but the cut of the church would look better if printed in blue, without the 
building-block background. Composition on the other three pages runs too 
much to ornamentation. It would have been better to have divided the 
columns and each advertisement with a plain rule instead of using the num- 
erous borders. The presswork is poor, the color being too weak. There is 
plenty of room for improvement in both composition and presswork. 


FrRoM GILBERT A. SELBY, with the Bryan Printing Company, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina: Copy of resolution tendered to retiring superintendent 
of schools. We are constrained to say that too much reaching after effect is 
evident in the work submitted. The blue border on second and third leaves 
might have been omitted with advantage. The page commencing with the 
words, ** This Tribute,”’ is, in our estimation, the neatest of all. In work of 
this character, quietness of coloring and neatness in composition will com- 
bine to produce a happier effect than elaborate display, however well-inten- 
tioned it might be. 


R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, Connecticut, catalogue and general 
printers, designers, and engravers, have issued a sample book of their work, 
printed on highly enameled paper. The larger portion is devoted to engrav- 
ings— wood and half-tone—which are very fine. The book is an excellent 
example of high-grade presswork, and the cover is beautiful in gold, red, 
brown, and delicate tints, rendered more effective by the aid of embossing. 
The design is very artistic. Some other samples of work show that Peck & 


Co. have facilities for producing almost everything in the line of letterpress 
printing of a high order. 
EVERY job printer should take an active interest in the offer made under 
the head of ‘‘ Ideas in Type Composition,” printed elsewhere in this issue. 
WE are compelled, from lack of space, to hold over for future review sey- 
eral packages of samples received during the past month, together with a 
large number of calendar blotters. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 
THE Camelot Press made an assignment July 6. 


JAMES ROWE, machinist, has removed from Monroe street 
to new quarters at 303-305 Dearborn street. 


H. F. RIEBMAN has succeeded Rogers & Martin, and will 
continue business at the old stand in the Times building. 


THE Weber-Gray Printing Company are among the late 
candidates for public patronage. They are located at 303 
Dearborn street. 

LEAMING & Co., of the New York Life building, have 
recently added a complete printing office for the benefit of 
their customers. 

Forest HOPKINS, formerly with the Butler Paper Com- 
pany, has become connected with the Paper Mills’ Company, 
in the Marquette building. 

Tue Hyde Park Printing Company has collapsed, and 
the plant will hereafter be known as the University Printing 
Company, located at 3961 Cottage Grove avenue. 


THE Pioneer Paper Stock Company have removed to their 
new and commodious warehouse at 318 to 324 South Des- 
plaines street, and have equipped with the latest improved 
machinery. 

THE Echo, the bright fortnightly, has been incorporated 
to do a general printing business by Clinton M. Shultz, 
Ralph T. Shultz and J. Percival Pollard. The capital 
stock is $20,000. 

THE bookroom chapel of the Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany will hold its annual excursion on August 3. The pro- 
gramme includes a lake trip to Milwaukee and incidentals 
too numerous to mention. 

ANNOUNCEMENT of the appointment of Philo F. Petti- 
bone to the Board of Education has been received with gen- 
eral satisfaction. Mr. Pettibone will fill the position left 
vacant by the death of Dr. Jirka. 

THE Metcalf Stationery Company, 136 Wabash avenue, 
have added a new printing plant to their old established 
business. The American Type Founders’ Company fur- 
nished the job type and the presses were put in by Frank 
Barhydt. 

THE Press Club, of Chicago, owes no one. Every cent 
of the indebtedness, both of the Press Club and that of the 
Newspaper Club, assumed by the Press Club, has been 
paid. There is also a snug sum in the treasury, much of 
which will be expended in redecorating the rooms. 

ARRANGEMENTS of an amicable nature have been made 
between Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, and the 
Rand-McNally Company. The office is now conducted 
according to the rules of the union. This condition of 
affairs was brought about principally by the mediation of 
Mr. M. J. Carroll. 

THE examples of photo and line engraving contained in 
the catalogue just issued by A. Zeese & Sons, 300-306 Dear- 
born street, are among the most interesting in beauty of sub- 
ject and in technical detail of any which have come to our 
hands. Messrs. Zeese & Sons are to be congratulated on 
the general excellence of the large variety of work dis- 
played. 

THE annual convention of the United Typothetz of Amer- 
ica will be held on August 5 to 9 in the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Consideration will be given to a number 


























SUSPECTED. 


From painting by Jules Girardet. 


Specimen of hand tooling on half-tone plate by Electro-Tint Engraving Company, 
1306 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 
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of important trade topics, and an impetus is expected to be 
given to an effort toward closer organization for the protec- 
tion of the trade against price cutting and discrimination in 
discounts and credits. 

THE Chicago Record offers premiums for stories of mys- 
tery and when it gets them it offers’ prizes to induce the 
public to read them. This is doubtless simply to elevate 
the standard of fiction. 

THE Binner Engraving Company, of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, have issued a very attractive advertising catalogue, 
entitled, ‘‘The Froth of Froths.’’? The firm’s specialty of 
attractive illustrations for advertising purposes is well set 
forth in the brochure, which we note is intended for brewers 
only. Mr. Binner announces that the stock catalogue will 
be ready about August 15. 

THE new illustrated price list of printers’ materials 
manufactured by Julius Heinemann & Co., 199 Van Buren 
street, Chicago, has made its appearance. It contains speci- 
mens of the different styles of brass rules, brass dashes, 
metal borders and other material manufactured by the firm, 
and gives full information and prices in regard to a number 
of other printers’ specialties which they handle. 


THE Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Company have 
just issued the initial number to Volume XXII of the £/ec- 
trotype Journal. This publication has long been noted for 
the excellence of the work shown in its pages, and the issue 
now before us fully sustains its reputation. The frontis- 
piece is one of the most excellent results which we have 
seen produced by the three-color process. The contents of 
the number includes a large number of borders and orna- 
ments — Raphael Combination Borders—which will be 
found very effective when worked in tints and colors. 

THE Chicago Record, of June 27, says: ‘‘John Baptiste 
visited Chicago yesterday. John is the only Indian printer 
known. He has just completed a course of nine months at 
General Armstrong’s school, at Hampton, Virginia, and is 
returning to his home on the Winnebago reservation. He is 
twenty-one years old. He has attended the schools at Cenoa, 
Nebraska, and was graduated from the Carlisle Indian 
School in 1893. He decided to learn the printers’ trade, and 
went to Hampton for instruction last fall. He arrived in 
Chicago at 8 o’clock yesterday morning and left at 6 o’clock 
in the evening. He is a member of the Winnebago tribe, of 
which his father, George Baptiste, is counselor. He intends 
to work at his trade in either Sioux City or Omaha.’’ It 
takes from three to five years for a white man to obtaina 
satisfactory knowledge of the printers’ art. Possibly this 
young man, being the ‘‘only full-blooded Indian who has 
ever learned the printers’ trade,’’ has felt the responsibility 
of his tribe resting upon him and has appreciated the 
importance of a ‘‘rush job.”’’ 





TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. CHARLES H. AULT, of the well-known ink house of 
Ault & Wiborg, has returned to Cleveland, Ohio, from his 
European trip. 

CRANE BROTHERS, Westfield, Massachusetts, have 
received an order from the government for seven hundred 
reams of ledger paper. 

DwRING the first week in July the mills in Holyoke shut 
down, as the water power company drew the water from the 
canals for the purpose of making repairs. At present the 
mills are running on full time. 

THE Hurlbut Stationery Company, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has one of the most complete lines of holiday nov- 
elties shown this season. They are all original and show a 
marked improvement over any goods previously displayed. 
Their staple lines of linens, Old English and Royal Finish 
are among the finest papers in the market, and their 


‘“*Hawthorn,’’ which made such a hit at Easter-time, re- 
mains in popular favor. 

WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON, who illustrated the ‘‘ Gar- 
field ’’ edition of ‘‘Ben Hur ”’ for the Harpers, and also their 
editions of ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth” and ‘‘ Hypatia,”’ 
and who was recently connected with the Gallison & Hobron 
Company, of New York, became the art editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal on June 1. 

Mr. D. B. UppDIKkE informs the public of his office hours 
during the summer months and of his telephone number by 
issuing a leaflet of heavy hand-made paper on which his 
‘*printer’s mark ’’ or bookplate occupies the first page. By 
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courtesy of Mr. Upkike we reproduce the plate, in which 
there is a pun slightly concealed. The windmill is Mr. 
Updike’s printer’s symbol, which it will be noted stands on 
a little knoll above a pool or dyke — up-dike. 

THE property and assets, including contracts on hand, 
book accounts and good will of The Winters Art Litho- 
graphing Company, lately in the hands of B. H. Winters 
and J. F. McGrew, receivers, have been sold to The Winters 
Company, who will continue the general lithographing and 
printing business at Springfield, Ohio. 

THE Pacific States Typefoundry, 409 Washington street, 
San Francisco, California, has secured the services of Mr. 
Gustav Schroeder, the artistic type designer, who has orig- 
inated a number of the most popular type faces at present in 
use. Printers may now expect to see some original faces 
and ornaments emanate from San Francisco. 

MAny friends of Mr. C. M. Barden, of Crane Brothers, 
were pleased to receive a short time ago the card of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Barden, attached to which by a delicate pink 
ribbon was a small card with the inscription: ‘‘ Clarence 
Crane Barden, born June 19, 1895, weight 9% pounds.’’ Con- 
gratulations are in order. Charlie says ‘‘this is the last.’’ 

Mr. PETER J. DAWKINS, formerly with the Indestructible 
Type Company, Chicago, has been appointed superintendent 
of the manufacturing department of the A. D. Farmer & 
Son Typefounding Company, New York. In securing the 
services of Mr. Dawkins the Farmer foundry is to be con- 
gratulated, as he is thoroughly posted and has an extensive 
experience. 

Mr. A. S. ORCHARD, for the past eleven years connected 
with the manufacturing department of the A. D. Farmer & 























Son Typefounding Company, has resigned to accept the 
position of secretary and treasurer of the Chrystie Manufac- 
turing Company, of New York. Mr. Orchard’s many 
friends in the type business will regret to learn of his 
determination to give his attention to other interests. 


THE marriage of Mr. W. A. Barnett, superintendent of 
the manufacturing department of Palmer & Rey, San Fran- 
cisco, and Miss Nellie Cornell, was solemnized in that city 
on July 4. Mr. Barnett has been with the firm for eighteen 
years, and is held in high esteem by those connected with 
the Palmer & Rey foundry, as the many tokens received at 
the wedding would indicate. 

Mr. ALFRED LEEDS assumed the management of the 
Springdale Paper Company, of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
on July 1, taking the place of Mr. James Wallace, resigned. 
The mill will run on high grade papers, linens, bonds, etc., 
and will especially push the sale of their well-known ‘ Cen- 
tury’’ linen, which will be carried in stock in both white 
wove and cream laid. Previous to his connection with the 
Springdale Company, Mr. Leeds was with the Fairfield 
Paper Company, having been with that mill over seven years. 


Mr. W. W. FARMER, of the A. D. Farmer & Son Type- 
founding Company, New York, writes us that his concern is 
casting an order for one hundred thousand pounds of type 
for the government printing office, at Washington, which, 
with other orders for type furnished the government since 
last October, makes a total of 180,000 pounds. This would 
certainly indicate that the Farmer foundry is getting its 
share of government orders for body type. The new eight- 
page circular just issued, showing their Cadmus Old Style, 
printed in red and black, is a very attractive specimen. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE coupon scheme seems to have reached the highest 
stage of its usefulness when we read the announcement that 
the Washington 77zmes will furnish a marriage license and 
ceremony on presentation of coupons cut from its columns. 
The only suggestion we are moved to make is that the 
newly-mated couple should also be provided with an outfit 
for keeping house. 

JULIAN RALPH, when he went to China, prepared himself 
very carefully in pigeon English, which he had been told 
he would find useful, and on discovering a Chinaman in his 
bedroom at a hotel in Shanghai, remarked: ‘‘ Hello! What 
ting? What fashion man you belong? What side you 
come?’’ To which the Chinaman replied: ‘‘ This is Mr. 
Ralph, I presume. We have mutual friends who suggested 
my calling on you. Oh! that’s all right. I spent eight 
years at school in Norwich, Connecticut.’ ‘‘Ah!’’ said 
Mr. Ralph, partially recovering his presence of mind, 
‘‘vely well, vely well.’’ 

WILLIAM K. DEVEREUX, of the Evening Spray, of Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, seems to think that the intelligent com- 
positors of his office can sustain the reputation of their class 
anywhere. Noting the large number of arrivals at that 
popular resort in the column devoted to ‘‘Spraylets,’’ a 
writer predicted, ‘‘Cots will be in demand at the hotels 
tomorrow evening.’? The compositor who set up the type, 
however, may have anticipated that the commissariat depart- 
ment would be overtaxed, for he interpreted the writing, 
‘*Cats will be devoured at the hotels tomorrow evening.”’ 


THE Church Union, a religious paper published in New 
York by Mrs. Elizabeth Grannis and others, was recently 
excluded from the mails because it contained a lottery 
advertisement. The scheme was intended to boom the circu- 
lation and was rather ingenious. Nearly $3,000 were to be 
divided among the persons sending in subscriptions whose 
letters happened to strike certain numbers in the order of 
their arrival, No. 100, for instance, receiving a $50 gold 
5-6 
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watch, No. 300 a $100 bicycle, etc. 


The pian was aban- 
doned when the disapproval of the postal authorities was 
evidenced, and the money previously collected was returned. 


A SPECIAL correspondent found himself shut out of a 
London newspaper office in Fleet street, and unable to make 
himself heard by anyone within. His errand would not 
wait till morning. What should he do? He went to the 
central telegraph station and telegraphed to a newspaper 
office in Ireland, asking the cierk there to telegraph to the 
clerk in Fleet street to come downstairs and let him— the 
correspondent—in. Mr. Baines, in his ‘‘ Forty Years at 
the Post Office,’’ tells a similar story. He was alone in a 
branch telegraph office in Seymour square, London, one 
evening, when the gas went out and left him in total dark- 
He fumbled about for a match. There was not one 
in the office. Probably there were some in the telegraph 
office in Euston square. But how should he get them? He 
had no telegraphic communication with that office. He 
telegraphed to Birmingham: ‘‘ Please wire Euston square 
to send me some matches.’’ In a few minutes a boy came 
with a box. 


ness. 


RECENT heavy losses in damage suits by two eastern 
newspapers will perhaps tend to have a wholesome effect 
upon certain others much given to the saine sort of expen- 
sive folly which caused the actions for damages to be 
brought. The suit of William L. Paine against the New 
York World resulted in a verdict for $25,000, and that 
brought against the Philadelphia 7Zimes by ex-Mayor 
Smith, of that city, cost Colonel McClure’s paper the sum of 
$45,000. The Syracuse Courier seems also to be in a fair 
way to suffer the same fate in the action for $25,000 damages 
which has been brought against it by S. E. Lee, a business 
man of that city, whom it accused in prominent headlines 
of being an embezzler. A peculiar feature of the latter case 
lies in the fact that brass advertising signs recently gotten 
out by the Courier contain a reproduction of the page which 
is the cause of Mr. Lee’s suit, thereby making still more 
precarious its chance of escaping penalty. We have no 
wish to see the ‘‘ liberty of the press’’ curtailed, but we do 
hope the day will come when the press will learn to use its 
liberty more wisely. 

THE Japanese are well supplied with newspapers in 
their own language, writes W. E. Curtis in the Chicago 
Record. When modern institutions were introduced into 
Japan and popular suffrage elected a parliament journalism 
came with a rush, and it seemed as if almost everybody that 
was possessed of a political ambition and a sufficient sum of 
money to buy type and presses started an organ to proclaim 
his views to the people. Many of these endeavors were 
short-lived, and monthly, weekly and daily periodicals rose 
and fell for five or six years like toadstools in the forest. 
The survival of the fittest has left Japan with a superabun- 
dance of political publications and a sufficient number of 
other periodicals devoted to literature, science and art. I 
am informed that there are nearly 600 newspapers in the 
empire, and seventeen or eighteen political dailies in the city 
of Tokyo alone, which represents the several factions into 
which suffrage has divided the people. The circulation of 
some is decidedly small, and is limited to the personal and 
political adherents of the editor or the leader in whose inter- 
est it is published. Such publications have their largest 
circulation through copies distributed free for the purpose 
of affecting public opinion. The papers with the largest 
subscription lists are those which support the government, 
and are edited under the direction of the ministry. One of 
them is said to have a circulation of 300,000 daily, and is 
edited with great ability and truly American enterprise. 
There are several with a circulation of 50,000 or more each, 
representing different political parties, but 10,000 or 15,000 
copies is considered a profitable patronage. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


On March 2, 1895 last, shortly after the death of Mr. A. D. 
Farmer, the employes of the A. D. Farmer & Son Type- 
founding Company, held a meeting for the purpose of fram- 
ing resolutions of respect for their deceased friend and 
benefactor. These resolutions, appropriately engrossed and 
signed, have lately been presented in accordance with the 
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expenditure of nearly $150,000 in improvements to the build- 
ings and office equipment. 


THE grand body of Associated Typesetting Machine 
Engineers of the State of New York was incorporated 
with the “secretary of state at Albany, New York, last 
month. Its objects are to assist members in time of need, 
to bring typesetting engineers into closer harmony and to 





wishes of the meeting. By the courtesy of Mr. William W. 
Farmer, we reproduce the memorial herewith. 

AFTER several years of agitation for a new government 
printing office building, a comparatively new edifice is 
taking the place of the old rookery at Washington, D. C. 
A new wing of six large and conveniently arranged rooms 
is nearly completed and the foundation for a new six-story 
and basement building om the west is under way. Aside 
from the expenditure at this time of $200,000 in new build- 
ings under the direction of the chief engineer of the army, 
before the close of the calendar year there will be additional 





promote their business and social interests. 
office of the association will be in Brooklyn. 
are: H. C. Zinke, F. P. Hayles, Hayward Depew, E. W. 
Reynolds, John Turner, George H. Rothmann, and Joseph 
Davidoff, of Brooklyn. 


The principal 
The directors 


THE cost of running a paper in Japan is very low, as the 
best printers and pressmen do not receive half as much 
wages as the ’prentice boys in the United States. The fore- 
man of the composing room of the wealthiest newspaper in 
Japan is paid about as much as the boy who brings dis- 
patches from the telegraph office to the editorial room in our 
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country. But the subscription and advertising rates are 
nearly as high as those ordinarily charged with us. The 
average daily sells on the street for 5 sen, which is equal to 
2% cents in gold, and the best ones bring 10 sen, which is 
equal to 5 cents of our money. Regular subscribers are 
served for from 25 to 50 cents (gold) a month, and the price 
per year varies from $6 to $10 (gold). The number of attaches 
connected with the Japanese newspapers is very large, but 
their compensation is correspondingly small. A good 
reporter would be glad to get a salary of $5 a week, while a 
managing editor would be perfectly satisfied with $12 or $13. 
Some of the reporters are paid as low as $2 a week, and 
political writers and other members of the editorial staff 
generally receive from $4 to $10 a week, according to their 
ability and reputation.— William E. Curtis. 


THE Scottish Typographical Circular deprecates the 
indiscriminate praise of the late Miss Emily Faithful for 
her efforts in teaching women and girls the printing trade. 
We append the more important arguments of our bright con- 
temporary, regretting that space does not permit the publi- 
cation of the article in its entirety: 


To endeavor to make women more independent, by providing new occupa- 
tions for them, was indeed a very worthy object ; and there can be no doubt 
that in the present glutted state of the labor market, to open out a new 
industry, whether for men or women, that should increase the sum total of 
remunerative employment, would very materially benefit the working 
classes. But to do this the new employment must be an added industry. 
If we simply take the work from one class of laborers to give it to another, 
the case is altogether different. And if the deprived class be skilled work- 
men, the natural breadwinners of the human family, the already doubtful 
benefit becomes at once a positive wrong. If, in addition, you consider that 
the transferred industry is performed by females at from one-half to one- 
third less pay than was formerly obtained by men, then you will see that by 
exactly that amount labor is poorer. Add to this that the quality of the 
work is inferior, and you have a pretty clear view of the “‘ benefits’ which 
have occrued from the introduction of the female compositor, and of the 
claims of this lately sublimated female [Miss Faithful], to be considered a 
benefactor of her kind. Let us put it in tabular form: 


GAIN. LOSS. 
(To females.) A new employment. (To journeymen.) A proportionate 
(To employers.) Cheaper produc- addition to unemployed. 


tion. (To labor generally.) Less gained 
for the same amount of work. 

(To the public.) Inferior work for 
the same pay. 





So that the price we pay for “‘enabling girls to become independent by open- 
ing up to them a new industry ”’ is— the closing of that industry to a propor- 
tionate number of skilled workmen, less gained for the same amount of work, 
and inferior work at the same cost to the public, besides ministering to the 
cupidity of employers, who are the only real gainers. By her action both the 
workers as a class and the public are poorer, and the standard of work is lower. 
Such are the services that have gained her the approbation of the “‘ highest 
lady in the land”; it was for this that the “‘ fruits of industry ”’ were paid to 
her in the shape of a pension, and it is for this that, at the sound of the 
sackbuts and psaltery of the newspaper press, we are called upon to fall down 
and worship the benefactor of her race, the lover of mankind. 





DON’T TRIM POSTAL CARDS. 


It is ruled by the postal authorities that any reduction of 
the size of a postal card by clipping, rounding off the cor- 
ners, or otherwise, will subject the receiver of the card toa 
charge of 1 cent ondelivery. This makes the cost of a postal 
card equivalent to letter postage. Many persons inclose 
postal cards to correspondents in envelopes too small, and 
imagine that a little clipping will not make any difference. 
Others round off the corners for ornamental purposes or 
convenience in handling. 





‘*MAmMA, do liars ever go to heaven ?’’ ‘*‘ Why, no, prob- 
ably not.’’ ‘‘Has papa ever told a lie?’’ ‘‘I suppose not ; 
he may have.’? ‘‘And, mamma, have you ever told one? 
Uncle Joseph has, and I have, and almost everybody.”’ ‘‘I 
do not know but I have sometimes.’’ ‘‘ Well it must be lone- 
some up there with only God and George Washington.’’— 
Life. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 








From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. we have received two 
beautiful specimens of three-color half-tone engraving, 
printed in the inks manufactured by them for this class of 
work. ‘ The half-tones were made from photographs from 
nature. One of the subjects, done by the Franklin Engrav- 
ing Company, of Chicago, shows a box of strawberries over- 
turned upon a white napkin; and the other, by the Photo- 
Chromotype Engraving Company, of Philadelphia, shows a 
richly decorated jar containing a bunch of roses. The 
specimens are, without exception, the finest creations by the 
three-color process which we have been privileged to ex- 
amine. 





WHAT CHICAGO ENERGY WILL DO. 


In another column will be found the advertisement of 
Whiteson’s embossing compound, a material which is having 
a large sale, being free from some of the objectionable fea- 
tures of other compounds now on the market. Short mention 
of the maker of this product, 
whose portrait is here shown, 
will not be uninteresting in 
thisconnection. Mr. I. White- 
son is of English descent, and 
came to Chicago with his 
parents in 1879, when a mere 
child. At the age of fourteen 
he started in to learn the 
printing business, securing 
the position of errand boy for 
R. R. Donnelley & Son. After 
a few years with this firm, he 
secured work in the job depart- 
ment of the Saturday Blade, 
published by W. D. Boyce, was afterward with the Mutual 
Newspaper Union, and later with Kehm, Fietsch & Wilson, 
at the latter place gaining many valuable ideas in his chosen 
field. During all this time he conducted a small “ print 
shop”’ at his home, working ‘‘ overtime’’ and nights to per- 
fect his knowledge of the business and to add to his capital. 
When eighteen years old, he opened an office at 343 South 
Halsted street, some time after moved from there to 142 Mon- 
roe street, and then to his present location at 298 Dearborn 
street. Mr. Whiteson is a genial, energetic and wide-awake 
gentleman, and while quite boyish in appearance, has a 
knowledge of the business that many older printers would 
be glad to possess, and a manner of addressing customers 
which never fails to make friends. He has made arrange- 
ments with typefounders and printers’ supply houses for the 
sale of his composition. The increasing demand for 
embossed work renders the furnishing of a suitable ‘“ force ”’ 
a necessity, and this demand promises to be now fully met. 
He also has a flexible tableting glue, which is said to be 
satisfactory. 








A NEW JOB STICK. 


AN up-to-date tool for job compositors is the Pica Job 
Stick made by Messrs. Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. This stick can be set to picas of the point 
system only. The edge, which is turned for convenience in 
handling, and to give the stick a backward slant when laid 
on a flat surface, is perforated with holes exactly twelve 
points apart, into which fits a spur set in the knee. It is the 
matter of a second to change the knee from one measure to 























another, and when once set it is immovable. Golding’s 
Standard News Sticks are now made from aluminium, which 
weighs less than half as much as steel, and will not rust or 
corrode. These sticks can be obtained from any typefoun- 
dry or dealer in printers’ supplies, or from the manufac- 


turers. 





THE DEXTER QUADRUPLE FOLDER. 


The Dexter Folder Company have recently perfected their 
new Quadruple, or 4-16 book folder, which not only turns 
out four sixteen-page signatures from a sheet containing 





sixty-four pages, but will when required also insert one 
sixteen-page signature within the other and so produce two 
thirty-two-page signatures. The speed at which this fold- 
ing is done is almost incredible, over 100,000 signatures of 
sixteen pages being done in one day’s run. This feature of 
inserting on a quadruple machine is novel, and is another of 
the progressive steps of the Dexter Folder people. Many 
other machines made by this company contain valuable 
improvements which are attracting the attention of book- 
binders and printers, and the number of orders received 
have put the factory to a severe test. Mr. F. L. Montague 
has the selling of these machines, and he regards the Dexter 
folder to be one of the best of the many machines he has 
ever been connected with. Orders for Dexter folders have 
recently been taken from the Youth’s Companion and 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Harper Bros., J. J. Little 
Company, Trow Printing & Bookbinding Company, T. L. 
De Vinne & Co., F. A. Munsey & Co., J. F. Tapley & Co., 
Braunworth, Munn & Barber, Edwin Ives and The Win- 
throp Press, New York; Donohue & Henneberry, R. R. 
Donnelly & Sons Company, and Brock & Rankin, Chicago, 
and many others. F. L. Montague & Co. are the sole agents, 
at 17 Astor place, New York, or 315 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The Chicago branch is in charge of Mr. B. H. 
McCain. 


BEN-FRANKLIN-GORDON PRESS. 


The builders of the above-mentioned machine declare 
that their twenty-five years experience in press building 
enables them to offer the Ben-Franklin-Gordon as the best 
machine for the money obtainable, and assert that it is 
superior in material and workmanship to any Old-Style 
Gordon in the market. It is heavier and stronger than any 
machine of its class now built, and has all the latest modern 
appliances. The shafts and drawbars are forged from solid 
steel bars without seam or weld, they are heavier, the gear 
wheels are wider and cams deeper than in any other 
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machine made of that class. Frank Barhydt, New York 
Life Building, Chicago, is the western representative of this 
popular Old-Style Gordon press and is offering special 
prices this month on them. 





CHANGE OF OFFICE. 


The Cranston Printing Press Company have removed 
their Boston office from 109 Purchase street, where they have 
been for several years, to the more central and convenient 
location at Nos. 10 and 12 Federal street (Room 2). This 
branch is in charge of Mr. Gilbert M. Wheeler, well known 
to the trade of New England and the Provinces; the office 
being conducted for their better accommodation. At the 
above address he will be ‘‘ at home”’ to all interested in con- 
sideration and selection of high-grade printing machinery. 
A copy of the Yorkville Euguirer, published at York- 
ville, South Carolina, by L. M. Grist & Sons, recently 
received, shows the way the Cranston press turns out 
newspaper work. The sheet submitted is a very credit- 
able one. 





THE BEST LINE EAST. 


When going East, travel via Niagara Falls and the pic- 
turesque Lehigh Valley Route. Write to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, for descriptive 
matter. 





INEXPENSIVE MAKING OF CUTS. 


The accompanying picture is printed from a plate made 
by a simple method of zinc etching, invented by Thomas M. 
Day, of Milton, Indiana, advertisement of which appears in 
the want col- 
umn. The cuts 
made by Mr. 
Day’s process 
can be pro- 
duced with the 
litho-tint back- 
ground, like 
this one, or 
with a _ white 
background, 
the same as an 
ordinary zinc 
etching. The 
demand for a 
cheap method 
of making il- 
lustrations, 
and one that 
can be used by 
small offices, 
seems to be in- 
creasing, and 
Mr. Day’s proc- 
ess will un- 
doubtedly meet 
the needs of 
many. The 
price at which 
he has placed his outfit is so low that some are inclined to 
think that he will not furnish what he agrees to supply, but 
we are informed that out of about 2,000 persons who have 
sent for the process not a single one has had a word of com- 
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plaint to make. 

Space will not permit of an extended notice of the pro- 
cess, but full information in regard to it can be had by 
addressing Mr. Day. 
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IT WILL PAY 


Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers’ cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 





THREE LETTERS. 


INTRODUCTORY.— The following letters, written by R. W. 
Hartnett, Esq., of Philadelphia, will speak for themselves. 
But it seems proper for us to say that they were received in 
the ordinary course of business, although here used with 
the consent of the writer. The press referred to is one of 
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proud of it, for the indorsement of practical men like Mr. 
Hartnett is something worth striving after. 
NUMBER ONE. 


R. W. HARTNETT & Bros., PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE. 
52 & 54 NorTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, May 21, 1895. 
Fohn Thomson Press Co., 253 Broadway, New York city: 

GENTLEMEN,— We have received your favor of the 20th instant. The 
new press was started on the regular work this a.M. The writer spent 
some time in watching it run, and I am glad to say that the press is all that 
we thought it would be. The arrangement of the friction lever and brake is 
a great feature; it worked perfectly. The platen can be stopped in one-half 
the stroke when the press is running thirty (30) sheets a minute; in other 





VIEW IN SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY’S WORKS, DAYTON, OHIO. 


our eccentric action embossing presses built for a special 
purpose. The parties using it, however, do not desire to be 
named. Weare now building a new lot of six, two of which 
have been sold. 

The writer regards Mr. Hartnett’s cordial indorsement 
as the most complimentary he ever received. The press was 
built largely upon Mr. Hartnett’s faith in the ‘‘ lines’’ we 
had rather reluctantly prepared. Moreover, Mr. Hartnett’s 
most varied and valuable experience, his well-known skill 
as a printers’ machinist, his expert knowledge of presses 
generally and his independence of character, entitles his 
opinion to the highest consideration, and makes his indorse- 
ment something to be proud of. And we distinctly are 


words, if the fly-wheel shaft makes eight revolutions to one the press will 
stop in four revolutions of the wheel. 

It works easy; no effort is needed to get this result. The left-hand 
gear springs slightly and shows a tendency to lift in a vertical line. The 
right-hand gear springs a little more, but does not lift quite so much as the 
left gear, but neither gears spring any more than the amount allowed for 
play between the inside of the blank part of the gears and the outside of 
the connecting rods. 

The blanks show a bright spot about 4 inches long and 3% wide just 
where they bear when going over the impression. ‘There is no doubt about 
the arrangement of those bearings on the frame, the rods and gears being 
a great success. It will take three years of hard work to cause the gears 
to spring more than they do now. 

The press fulfills every promise you and I made. It now runs about 
1,800 per hour; it works easy and very quiet. There does not seem to be 
any strain anywhere. The gearings run very good; you can hardly hear 























them. The platen works noiselessly. ‘They were obliged to run the press 
fast on account of the arrangement of their shafting. As soon as the 
change is made they will speed the press down to 1,500. I do not think the 
press will run slower than this because it will stick on the center. That is 
all the trouble they have had, and that is why they had to speed it up. 
They are delighted, and do not hesitate to say so. 

If there is anything else you want to know, say so and I will attend 
to it. Yours truly, 
R. W. HARTNETT. 


NuMBER Two. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 25, 1895. 
Fohn Thomson, Esq., 253 Broadway, New York city: 

DEAR S1rR,—I am in receipt of your favor of the 24th instant. You 
may take it for granted that I am interested with you in the success of 
the press, which I believe is the greatest triumph so far in this line of 
machinery. 

The only way that I can compare the press in question, the new Colt’s 
Armory Eccentric Action Embosser, to the presses of other makers who 
attempt to do the same class of work is, to stand a Style Two Colt’s Armory 
Printing Press alongside of a Ruggles Rotary Press, which was, before 
Gordon’s time, the press. 

Never before was there anything to compare to this press put on the 
market, and it never will be surpassed unless you do it. The action of 
that press is the only correct thing for heavy embossing at high speed; 
the higher the speed the longer the life of the press, and the greater the 
profit to the user. 

The angle that you speak of and the short throw of the eccentrics with 
the heavy platen acting as a counter-weight to keep the lost motion all on 
one side, is what allows the press to run at the unprecedented speed of from 
1,500 to 2,000 impressions per hour. Make your claims on speed and your 
competitors, to use slang, will be “Sin the soup.” 

Iwill stake my reputation that no crank-action press that ever was built, 
or ever will be built, can run as fast as your press and live ten hours, tf the 
forms are the same. 

I do not think there is any chance just now for orders on this style of 
press, because business is very fiat, but it seems to me you do not run much 
risk in building two extra presses. There are a great many people doing 
embossing and others trying to do it, and if you make a break and claim 
everything for this press and talk loud enough for all the people to hear 
you, you will sell the presses, avd the press will back you up. 

I do not know as I told you before, but a press builder that has the 
prettiest painted machine in the market, blue and gilt, told a customer of 
ours that his press would do the same work as your eccentric action em- 
bosser, and the press was put in. 

The work required was nothing like as heavy as your press will do with 
ease. The press was started and made ready, so the work, while not 
satisfactory, would pass. Six cards were embossed, and the press was car- 
ried downstairs. While it had to be put in with rigging, it was easy to 
get out because the pieces were of convenient size for two men to handle. 
A truck delivered the press, a furniture wagon carried it back to be shipped 
to the factory, where what parts that were left whole will be used in the 
construction of another machine that will meet the same fate if they try 
embossing. 

Time and space forbids me to say more, although I am not through. 

Yours truly, 
R. W. HARTNETT. 


NuMBER THREE. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 28, 1895. 
Fohn Thomson, Esq., 253 Broadway, New York city: 

DEAR S1r,—I am in receipt of your favor of the 27th instant. You 
can rest assured that I believe every word I wrote, and at the time I had 
only the press and its performance in my mind, or I should have given you 
credit direct; now, I think it is better as it is, you will believe me more 
sincere. 

I was at the factory yesterday and obtained some information as to 
why they want the extra fly-wheel; it will interest you. 

It appears that, according to your request, they tried to start the new 
press at a speed of 1,200 per hour, but before the work was satisfactory the 
belts, 5 inches wide, would not drive the press over the center. They 
increased the speed, and what is remarkable, increased the impression until 
the work was satisfactory, and the press went over without trouble. 

What I want to call your attention to is the fact that the impression 
was the same at 1,200 and at 1,800 per hour, but they put on more impres- 
sion at 1,800 and the press would go. This is easily accounted for, but the 
point I want to make is that this press is absolutely rigid; that the im- 
pression is practically the same at reasonably different speeds, and here is 
the proof: After I discovered that the press was running 38 sheets per 
minute (= 2,280 an hour), they stopped the machine and put the form on 
one of the old secondhand presses they bought in New York, and that 
press run the job off satisfactorily at 1,600 per hour, but the old press has 
a larger and heavier fly-wheel. 

I think from this explanation that you will agree with me that I did 
not say too much in praise of the short performance of the press. 

The improvements that were made in this machine were exactly in the 
right direction, and the result is a little better than I expected. Now the 
reason that the old press did the work at 1,600 speed is the fly-wheel, and 
the fact that the presses were worn and elastic and would spring over the 
impression and get the benefit of the sledge-hammer blow that an old press 
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will give. You could hear that press pound all over the room, even in the 
next floor below, while you could not hear the new press fifteen feet away 
if your back was turned to it. 

The study of this may lead to something else. 

Yours truly, 
R. W. HARTNETT. 

PostscRIPT.— The same principles of construction re- 
ferred to in the foregoing letters have been incorporated in 
our eccentric action cutting and creasing presses, of which 
we are now making a new lot of twelve, seven of which are 
sold. In these presses the speed is fully equal to that of the 
smaller sizes, but the capacity, the output, because of the 
multiplying of the blanks, is frequently from fwo fo six 
times greater, WITH NO INCREASE OF OPERATING EXPENSES. 

And our printing press? See sample of its color-print- 
ing, frontispiece, this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, of 
which Mr. Sam Carter, of The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago, U. S. A., says ‘‘he knows”’ it cannot be beaten. 
And we know that Sam knows what he’s talking about — at 
least when he refers to platen presses. 
We have a catalogue for gratuitous distribution. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
JOHN THOMSON, President, 
JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY. 
New York. Chicago. London. 

253 Broadway, New York, June 11, 1895. 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY. 


The cut opposite shows an interior view of the main shop 
of the Seybold Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio, one of the 
largest plants in this country devoted to the manufacture of 
the class of machinery enumerated below. It is thoroughly 
equipped with every modern facility for turning out a high 
grade of work. Besides 
this shop they occupy 
four other buildings, 
and have recently added 
large warerooms filled 
with a complete stock 
that enables them to 
equip an extensive plant 
at a moment’s notice. 
During the past year 
the personnel of the com- 
pany has undergone 
some changes, and the 
full amount of their 
capital stock is taken. 
Their machines have 
met with signal success across the water, and their exten- 
sive foreign shipments mark another triumph for Uncle 
Sam’s machinery. We also learn of several shipments to 
sister republics in South America. Although their line 
includes several machines of a wholly unique character, 
they are perhaps best known to the trade through their 
massive paper cutters. In these they are offering many new 
features, noticeable among them a considerable increase in 
speed. The motions of the working mechanism, which is of 
massive steel under the table, are rotary, so that with no 
danger of racking the machines they make from twenty-four 
to twenty-eight cuts a minute. While this increased speed 
is not essential to many lines of work, yet the quicker the 
cut the cleaner the cut, and any liability of drawing is min- 
imized. The power cutters embrace the ‘‘ Holyoke,’’ with 
automatic clamp only, the ‘‘ Monarch,’’ with both automatic 
and hand clamp, the ‘‘Criterion,’? with compound treadle 
and hand clamp, and the ‘ Capital,’’ with hand clamp 
only. For many years the line has been augmented by 
new machines, and the past year has been no exception. 
From the fertile brain of the inventive president have been 
evolved five new machines, besides others in various stages 





PAPER CUTTER. 
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of development. The ‘‘ Pony Automatic ”’ is a notable addi- 
tion. A 32-inch hand or power automatic clamp cutter where- 
on the paper to be cut is made the fulcrum of the cutting 
strain, the clamp and knife working against each other so 
that the duller the knife the more the clamping power 
obtained. This unique movement is carried into an auto- 


matic clamp lever cutter as well. ‘‘The pile slips,’’ has 
been the cry of those 


doing round-corner- 
ing. This difficulty 
has been mastered 
by the production of 
a more massive ma- 
chine than has pre- 
viously been devoted 
to this line of work. 
By a toggle move- 
ment the knife comes 
‘up from below and 
the clamp down from 
above, working 
against each other 
with the paper be- 
tween, be it one sheet 
or a five-inch pile. 
Neat and satisfactory work is always obtained. The bal- 
anced platen standing press is a well-known favorite, as it 
does away with the trouble and delay of blocking. The 
platen, suspended by a heavy chain on which counterweights 
are hung, is instantly brought to any sized pile and pressure 
applied, the intervening space being filled with various 
lengths of steel tubing. With the increased demand for 
embossed work have come orders from large firms, especially 
in the East, for large-sized embossers. Their compact ma- 
chines combine maximum strength, solidity and speed with 
mimimum space and driving power. The Seybold automatic 
trimmer is too well known all over the world to speak of at 
length. It automatically clamps, cuts, turns and unclamps 
two piles at once, and requires only the replacing of the 
work. The signature press is an invaluable adjunct to a 
bindery in preparing folded 
matter for a trimmer or stitch- 
er. The superiority of their 
machine consists in high 
pressure, great speed, ready 
adjustment and minimum 
space and driving power. It 
can be used for smashing or 
tying bundles under pressure, 
holes being provided in the 
heads for this purpose. Many 
concerns who have much knife 
grinding to be done find it 
economy to have a machine on 
their floor. To supply this 
demand they show a machine 
so heavy that it does away 
with all jar. Instead of the 
knife moving, it is clamped to 
a firm rest and the wheel au- 
tomatically moves back and 
forth. A copious supply of water is kept playing on the 
knife-edge so that the temper is undisturbed, and an abso- 
lutely uniform bevel is assured. It takes no more space 
to operate than is occupied by the frame. While this line 
would seem to be complete, they offer besides a full assort- 
ment of folding machines of late design and best finish. 
Their job folder, by its exceptional range, has already rec- 
ommended itself to many offices, enabling them to handle 
any ordinary line of work on the single machine. A step 
in advance is marked by the ‘‘Columbian,’’ which delivers 
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Book TRIMMER. 


STANDING PRESs. 





four 8-page signatures, four 16-page signatures, single six- 
teens, double sixteens, double twenty-fours inset, and double 
thirty-twos inset. To any of the trade who may be passing 
through in their vicinity, they extend a hearty invitation to 
visit their works. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 








BOOKS. - 


Att live printers should have Bishop’ Sees Practical Printer, 44 

200 pages, price $1. Also his Sigggy ‘“‘ Diagrams of Imposition” and 
** Printers’ Ready Reckoner,” 50 cents each; the ‘‘ Printers’ Order 
Book,”? price $3, and ‘ Spec mens of Job Work,” price $2. 
Sold by H. G. Bishop, 126 Duane street, N. Y., and all typefound- 
ers. andiest and most useful works published for printers. 
Also ‘The Job Printer’s List of Prices and Estimate Guide,” 
price $1. $1. All who are starting in business need these books. 












A MARVEL OF AD. ‘COMPOSITION — The new typo- 
graphical luminary, the North Star, Westfield, Massachusetts. 6 cents 
instamps. Going like hot cakes. 





N AD. in THE INLAND PRINTER sold copies of ‘‘Some 
Advertising that Advertises” in Japan, China, India, New Zealand, 
South Africa, France, Mexico, South Wales, England, Scotland, Ireland and 
many other foreign countries. It’s a book for printers who set. the pace in 
advertising. You need it. One dollar brings it from the publisher, W. H. 
WRIGHT, JR., Box 65, Buffalo, N. Y 





A PORTUGAL firm sends for Vol. III. of American Speci- 
men Exchange. Sent, unbound, $l. E.H. MCCLURE, Buffalo, N. Y. 





RTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 
pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; 96 pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
or Ann street and Park Row, New York. 


NOT ALL GONE and until they are we will mail ‘‘ The 

Pressman’s Manual,” and ‘‘ Manual on Imposi- 
tion and Printers’ Ready Reckoner ” for 25 cents each; both for 40 cents. Reg- 
ular price is 50 cents each. PRINTERS’ PUBLISHING CO., Ashbourne, Pa. 


RACTICAL SPECIMENS No. 6 are still in print; or- 
der at once; price 25 cents. McCulloch’s Practical Job Records, $1.25 
and $2, with Nos. 5and 6 free. F. H. McCULLOCH, Austin, Minn. 











PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book #5 ‘How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes.”’ You need it in your business) GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SPECIMEN S OF JOB PRINTING —A volume of prac- 

tical designs that should be in the hands of every progressive job printer. 
Plenty of colorwork ; enameled stock; pages 6% by 10 inches. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents (no Stamps). Order at once. E. W. ELFES, Castalia, S. D. 


P-TO-DATE IDEAS NO. 2 soon to be issued. To dis- 

of remainder of No. 1 yet in print it is offered at 20 cents per 7m 

Nothing but words of praise have been received. Send at once. CURTIS 
& HARRISON, Norwalk, Ohio. 


won’t buy a press, but what’s more important 

to the man with a press and without the ** know- 

eB ing how ”’ to emboss on his press, it buys a copy 

f ‘* Embossing on Ordinary Job Presses,”’ 

the most valuable nentbook on embossing in existence today. Superior 

Embossing Composition $1.25 per 1b. (including handbook) ; sample package 
35 cents (without handbook). Nostamps. Address 

Superior Embossing Composition Co., 545 Baily St., Camden, N. J. 

















FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE — Bargains— The following secondhand ma- 


chines in good order: 13 by 19 Peerless press with steam fixtures and ink 
fountain; 10 by 15 O.-S. Gordon press with steam fixtures, $85; 30-inch End 
Lever Peerless paper cutter, $85. FRANK BARHYDT, New York Life 
Building, Chicago. 








FOR SALE— Complete set of plates of a World’s Fair illus- 
trated magazine, including all the original half-tone plates used in that 
publication, together with electrotypes of all the text pages—over 1,000 
half-tone plates in all. Shows the Fair from the time ground was first 
broken until the close of the Exposition. Just the thing for a souvenir book. 
Will sell cheap. Address ‘*WORLD’S FAIR,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Double cylinder Taylor press; bed 42 by 60. 
$1,000. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, New York. 


FoR SALE—Hoe web perfecting press, with stereotyping 
outfit. $4,000. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, New York. 








FoR SALE — Matrix Rolling Machine ; form 25 by 30. 
$250. J. H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, New York, 
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FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE — One of Wesel’s improved machines for cast- 


ing electrotype plates absolutely true. Also a stereotype casting box, 
14 by 24 inches, together with cores and gauge tocast metal ies for mount- 
ing zinc plates type high. Address ‘* H 24,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


TYPE FOR SALE — Having made a change in our body 
type to fit a typesetting machine, we have left 1,000 Ibs. of minion type, 
nearly new, which we will sell for 25 cents a pound, throwing in the cases. 
Also about 300 lbs. of brevier, in good condition, for 18 cents a pound. 
REFORMER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vt. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FIRST-CLASS practical superintendent desires change ; 


thoroughly familiar with estimating and manufacturing all kinds of 
commercial stationery, lithographing, printing and blank books ; would like 
to get management or working interest in wide-awake commercial printing 
establishment ; age, 34; best of references. Address “‘H 13,” care INLAND 


PRINTER. 


NEWSPAPER ARTIST desires better position; experi- 
enced in all branches of the work; proofs; references. Address 
““H 21,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ONE OF THE BEST PORTRAIT AND GENERAL PEN- 


and-ink and chalk-plate artists in the country desires position on news- 
“HH 17,” care 











paper or engraving establishment. Write for samples. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED as foreman in a first-class general 
printing office, by a thoroughly competent and experienced man}; good 
job printer ; references. (Union.) Address “ H 15,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








SITUATION WANTED as foreman, by a thoroughly com- 
petent, up-to-date pressman; strictly sober; references furnished. 
Address ** H 18,’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED — Permanent situation by first-class cylinder 
pressman. Have had full charge. A 1 references. Address ‘* H 12,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 








HELP WANTED. 
XPERIENCED DESIGNER WANTED; familiar with 


all classes of bookbinders’ and. paper-cutting machinery. Address, 
stating all particulars, ‘‘ H 16,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED —A competent pressman to take interest in an 
old established office. Must be reliable. Address F. H. BENSE, 119 
Pine st., Seattle, Wash. 


ANTED—Printer with little capital to take foremanship 
of an old established office. Must be steady and reliable. Address 
E. A. HERRICK, 214 Jefferson st., Seattle, Wash. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
FOR SALE — Neat and complete job printing office, Roch- 


ester, N. Y. Machinery and material modern and in good condition. 
Inventory $3,500. Sell for $2,500. A practical 
Address 





Paying established trade. 
man can make good living and good interest on investment. 
** H 25,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FINE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 
(CENTRALLY LOCATED JOB PRINTING PLANT 


and established business. Plant complete in every department ; cost 
$50,000. Business for the last six years averaged over $68,000. For terms 
address ** No. 333,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FIRST-CLASS BOOKBINDER with small capital can 
‘ learn of a good business opening by addressing ‘‘H 19,” care INLAND 
2RINTER. 





OR SALE—Well-equipped printing office near Phila- 
delphia — all material nearly new— by a publisher who has not time to 
devote to plant, and can give buyer at least six months’ work on his own 
publications, besides established trade. Price, $3,000; cost double; rent 
low. Address * H 20,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


JOB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE in a Massachusetts 
city of 100,000 inhabitants. Established six years. Price $1,500. 
Address ‘* H 11,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ARTNER WANTED —Pushing, up-to-date young printer 
with good habits and $700 to $1,000, to buy half interest in good job busi- 
Office new. Address *“ H 14,’ care INLAND PRINTER. 








ness. 


RINTING OFFICE FOR SALE—In a thriving Southern 

California city, a power book, job and newspaper plant is offered for sale 

at a low figure. Good opportunity for an energetic and capable man. Write 
*“*H 22,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








ANTED—Printing plant or business, whole or partner- 
nership, in exchange for $3,000 equity in good Detroit residence property. 
Address “J. B. C.,”’ Box 644, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ANTED — $2,000 to $5,000 additional capital in well- 
established (incorporated) printing and publishing house, doing a busi- 
ness of $2,500 monthly ; pressman preferred. Address ‘* H 23,’?care INLAND 


PRINTER. 








ANTED— To buy one-half interest or entire plant of 
paying newspaper property in southeastern Michigan. 
“ H 10,” care INLAND PRINTER, 


Address 
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WELL-EQUIPPED and established printing, binding, 

legal blank and blank book business, good location, near business 
center of the coming big city of the Pacific Coast. To close out assets of a 
bank this property is offered for one-third its cost. Price $4,500. C. M. 
SHEAFE, Receiver, Seattle, Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

ANYBODY CAN NOW MAKE CUTS, from drawings, 

prints or photos, with my simple pen-and-ink zinc etching process. 
Takes only about five minutes to etch one or several cuts. The few materials 
required can be obtained in even a country town, at a costof a few dimes. 
Common tinner’s zinc isused. A boy of fifteen can work it. You make a 
drawing with pen and ink on the zinc, or transfer a print or lead pencil draw- 
ing thereto, and a little acid “‘ does the rest.”” A little practice makes elegant 
work. Now in extensive use all over the United States and Canada. In- 
structions as plain as A, B,C. Sent toany part of the world for$1. Illus- 
trated circulars on application. THOS. M! DAY, Milton, Ind., U.S.A. 





PRINTING INKS — Best in the world. Carmines, 12% 

cents an ounce; best job and cut black ever known, $1 a pound; best news 
ink seen since the world began, 4 cents a pound. Illustrated price list free 
on application. Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


YOUNG MEN wishing to acquire a thorough knowledge 

of printing have the opportunity at the New York Trade School, First 
avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. The course of 
instruction comprises newspaper and general job composition. Each student 
is under the constant supervision of an instructor, and rapid progress is 
assured. Write for catalogue giving particulars. 











This cut, with Embossing Die, one copy ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy ”’ 
and jar of Burbank’s original Embossing Composition sent on receipt of 
$2. Send today ; get out some attractive cards or letter-heads, and make 
a practical test of the embossing process. Satisfactory results guaranteed. 
C.J. PETERS & SON, 145 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


CALS TROP 








Calendar | Pads. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
JAMES BATCHELAR, 49-51 Ann St., New York. 








DIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 
AND 


D { xXxOoO N Ss BELT DRESSING....waich prevents 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





Send for Circulars. 





Armour’s 
Flexible Tablet 
Composition 


For gumming tablets of all kinds, and exceed- 
ingly valuable to printers, bookbinders and paper 
manufacturers. 

Universally pronounced the Best. 


Send for samples and prices. Correspondence solicited. 


A SPECIALTY. 
Write for Prices and Samples, 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS, 
205 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We Want 1,000 Printers 


To know about the superior quality and low price of 
the ‘*Complete’’ Set of Composing Rules. 


We Have 1,000 Catalogues 


That explain all about it. You’re entitled to one—it costs a cent for 
& postal card. HARRISON RULE MFG. CO., Norwalk, Ohio. 





A set of these rules would make a most appropriate and acceptable birth- 
day gift for a printer friend. Have you such a friend ? 


FOR SALE. 


Having bought the Shirley Printing Co’s plant, we have 
the following machinery for sale: 





i Miehle Two-Revolution Press, 24 x 34............ $1,200 
1 Cranston Pony Press, 17 x 28..............+..0000 850 
1 Campbell Pony Press, 23 x 30 ............-...e000- 850 
t Donnell Wire Stitcher, No. 3 ................ coos 225 
Le Ts ooo soe obese cp nse enssenases 60 
See ee a eo) eee rere errr 125 
SNE NL I KN cn ca canensubancshaseensben>esss< 75 


All in good order and practically as good as new — but 


little used. 
COMBE PRINTING CO. 
315-317 Felix St., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


> THE DURANT 
COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World’s Columbian Expositiew. 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A Grand Triumph — Not an Experiment. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


INK REDUCER AND DRYER, 


For Printers, Lithographers and Binders. 
‘Trede Mat 
Te simple and po al device most effectually REDUCES AND REFINES 





wa) [N INKOLEUM' 
oy N 





PATENTED. 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, of any color, age or stiffness 

without affecting the color. Whenever trouble arises in working any 

paper or cardboard, or you want to start up presses mornings without 

washing up to save time, the rollers are sticky, weather damp, cold or 
hot, the ink on the rollers dry, they pull and refuse to take or distribute the 
ink, just put a little Inkoleum on the rollers with your finger and mix a little 
in the ink if stiff, and note the time saved—ten times the cost of Inkoleum. 
For sale by dealers generally. Look out for infringements of our Patents; 
they are all worthless, from the axle greases up. Buy onJy Inkoleum. 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn. Geo. M. Stanchfield, Patentee. 


ST.LOUIS 
DHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


QR. 47 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MP? 








The Twelve Cover Designs, 


By WILL H. BRADLEY, made for THE INLAND PRINTER, have been 
reproduced in miniature and published in pamphlet form, size 4% x 6 
inches. Those wishing to preserve in convenient shape these artistic 
and attractive drawings, which have been so highly commended both 
at home and abroad, should order one of these booklets. 

Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
CHICAGO OR NEW YORK. 


PATENTS 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








teetestentestentesfentestectentestentectentestentestente ste 


Julius Heinemann & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ BRASS RULES, 
.@ METAL FURNITURE, 
LEADS and SLUGS, 
“| CHASES, Etc. 

















199=201 East Yan Buren Street, 


CHICAGO. 


New Specimen Book 
now ready. 


Telephone, Main 4719. 


afesfeshespecfsfesfesfeshespecfesfesfeshestecscfesfusfos 
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SUMMER EXCURSION 
TICKETS 


AV Minnesota, Michigan, Colo- 
Z| rado, California, Montana, 
rere Washington, Oregon # and 
British Columbia @ also to Alaska, 
Japan, China, and all Trans-Pacific 
points, are now on sale by the CHI- 
CAGO 4 MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY. # Full and re- 
_— information can be had by ap- 

ing to Ye Mr. C.N. SOUTHER 

icket Agent %& 95 Adams Street, 
Chicago 


iw 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SIX MAGHINES IN ONB! 





Mehnert’s Combination (lachine 
FOR BOOKBINDERS. 


Just the thing for country offices or for small city offices. 


Why buy separate machines when this one will do all your 
work as well, and costs much less ? 


nein ocurtereunenerarentcens samermsnasmeunmmemmnncmmmataas —y 


r 


'  Mehnert’s 










for 


Combination Bookbinder 
Machine a Printers — 


INDEX CUTTER Peon ome 





Printers can put in one of these and save many dollars in 
bindery bills. The Machine includes: 


INDEX CUTTER, PUNCH and EYELETER, 
CORNER CUTTER, STABBER, 
PERFORATOR, SECTION FOLDER and PUNCHER. 


Send for descriptive circular to 


FRED MEHNERT, Patentee anv SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
GOSHEN, IND. 
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1895 EDITION. JUST ISSUED. 


THE 
REFERENCE ~ DIRECTORY 


OF 


BooksELLerRS, STATIONERS AND PRINTERS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


INCLUDING ALL KINDRED TRADES. 
(FORMERLY FARLEY’S) 


A CREDIT BOOK AND COMPLETE DIRECTORY 


OF ALL LINES OF BUSINESS IN ANY WAY CONNECTED WITH 
THE MAKING OR SELLING OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY OR PRINTED MATTER. 


The Book embraces the following lines of Business : 


Bookbinders, Lithographers, Printers, Plate Printers, Electrotypers, Photo 
and Process Engravers; Wholesalers and Retailers of Artists’ Materials, 
Books, Newspapers and Periodicals, School Supplies, Stationery and 
Stationers’ Fancy Goods; Publishers of Art Novelties, Books, 
Music, Maps, Newspapers and Subscription Books; Manufac- 
turers of Blank Books, Envelopes, Paper Bags, Paper 
Boxes, Stationery, Stationers’ Specialties and Adver- 
tising Novelties; Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Paper, Cardboard, Cut Cards, and Machinery 
and Supplies for Bookbinders, Litho- 
graphers and Printers, 

— WITH — 


Capital and Credit Ratings, and Street Addresses in all Cities. 


IT ALSO CONTAINS 
A List of the Purchasers of Stationery Supplies for all Railroads in 
the United States and Canada; 
A List of Trade Papers, representing this Trade. 





The Subscriber is entitled to the Use of the Book for 
One Year from the date of delivery. 


SUBSCRIPTION, - - - - - FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A REMARKABLE TRIAL 


Consuming four years’ time; over 300 witnesses testify. The Craft are the 
Judge and Jury, and give us the Case. 





Very good Likeness of one of the Defendants. 








SOME of the ‘¢ SATISFIED.”’ 
EVIDENCE. D1xon, ILL., 
April 11, 1895, 


PHENIX, ARIZ., 
March 12, 1895. 


THE ROCKFORD 
FoLpER Co., 


Rockford, I11.: 


Gentlemen, —We have 
had one of your folders in 
use now for nearly three 
years, and are well pleased 
with it. It is in perfect 
order, has had but little 
repair, and does splendid 
work. Weconsider it equal 
in every respect to folders 
that cost twice as much. 





Very truly, 
T. J. WOLFLEY, 
Manager. 
Arizona Republican. 


NOTE—Hand feed and attached 
to press. 


OUR $200 MACHINE..... 





ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., 
Rockford, I11.: 


Gentlemen,— It is now 
nearly two years since we 
placed one of your folders 
in our office, and we must 
say that we would not know 
how to do without it. We 
have used it constantly in 
folding our daily and weekly 
papers. The daily, a four- 
page with insert of two 
pages neatly pasted. Our 
weekly, an eight-page with 
an insert of two pages, ten 
pages in all, pasted, folded 
and trimmed. The machine 
has required nothing but 
one set of new tapes in all 
this time. Weare satisfied. 


Truly yours, 
B. F. SHAw Price. Co. 
Dixon Telegraph, 
C. H. Stackpole 
oun 


anager. 





NoTE—Hand feed and attached 
to press. 


HAND FEED OR FOR PRESS. 


ARE YOU A “DOUBTING THOMAS?’ ? 


Write us for further evidence of the merit of the Bennett ‘‘Labor Savers’’ for the composing and pressrooms. 


Respectfully, 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Sole Owners and Makers, ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. 
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A.D. Farmer & §0n 1 Book, | 





——TYPE FOUNDING CO.—— 











: BORDERS, ORNAMENTS, } 
Presses, ‘i 111 & 113 Quincy Street, papel 
Paper Cutters, |, CHICAGO. aT rg 
Wire Stitchers, 8% SORTS FOR BODY TY PE carried in Newspaper’ 


stock and supplied on receipt of order. 


and 


Job T ype. 


Periorators * 


AND OTHER Not in the & SEND FOR OUR NEW 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. Type Trust. SPECIMEN BOOK. 
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HERE are Printing Inks and Printing Inks. = 

But when you get through experimenting,  (& 

come back, as everybody does, to the old C3 

reliable goods of GEO. MATHER’S SONS COM- (& 
PANY, 29 Rose Street, New York, 128-130 Oliver 2 
( 

(% 

(3 
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The Golor Printer By J. F. EARHART. 


AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 

Se Sek iin Bios expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of Zhe Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 

art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 

in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
197 POTTER BUILDING, PARK ROW AND BEEKMAN ST. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 














Raking It In! 


That’s what they’re doing—coining dollars 
that looked far, far away before the Wetter 
Numbering Machines came to their aid. If 
you are a live, money-craving printer, we have 
a little pictorial tale to tell. Shall we send it? 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
20 and 22 Morton St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Leatherettes, : 

Leathers, ; Style 

Bookbinders’ Boards, <* *™4 
$+ Variety 


Bookbinders’ Supplies, 
Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


Fo 


We are Specialists in the lines named 
above. Our motto is Excellence! 


Fo 


Gane Brothers & Co. 


',...179 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


81 Duane St., New York City. 
406 North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 





CHICAGO BRANCH: 
Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St. 
CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager. 








GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CO., 
Nos. 128 = 130 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HESE CUTS kept in stock, and orders 
can be filled immediately on receipt. 


Specimen sheet sent on receipt of stamp. 


Complete 100-page catalogue sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. Only a few left. 


New catalogue of half-tone cuts, printed in 
twelve colors— most elegant catalogue 
of the kind ever issued — will be ready 
about September 1. Price, 50 cents; 
which can be deducted from first order. 














No. 2713.— Price, $1.00; Larger sizes, 3 by 6 in., $1.50; 5 by 10 in., $3.50; 


7 by 15 in., $7.50; 10 by 25 in., $12.00. fas a. PETERS & SON, 


Bicycle Race Cuts on hand, same sizes and prices. . 
Small cuts mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 145 High Street, BOSTON. 


St66N'S POWGP Samper a Illuminator. 


HIS MACHINE has passed the Experi- 
mental Stage and is an 


ASSURED SUCCESS 


and a certain money earner. 








It will stamp sunk or surface dies 
equal to a hand-press in colors, gold, sil- 
ver or other bronzes, and illuminate 
4. perfectly. Will stamp two or more dies 
= at the same operation. 


THE SPEED 


is regulated only by the skill of the opera- 
tor. We have stamped bona fide orders 
at the rate of 


°° I 5 OO «ee 


impressions per hour. It is built of the 
best material in a thorough manner. 


We have spared no expense to make 
it a durable machine and to give it 
the extraordinary strength that we 
know by years of experiments is neces- 
sary for this work. 


This press is now being used by printers and lithographers 
in this country and England. All interested are invited to 
call and see the Press in operation. Correspondence solicited 
and all information cheerfully furnished. Specimens of the 
work done on it will be mailed on request. 

For further particulars on operation, price, etc., apply to 
JOSEPH R. WILSON, Gen’! Selling Agent for the United 
States and Canada for the 


Siéél Stamping Press 
GOMPANY, c=» 
1001 Ghestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


( PATENTED ) 
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E. C. Faller & Co. 


Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER. 


‘Bookbinders’ 


ooo BNO oe 


Printers’ 
/ 


Machinery, —£ 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
Economic Paper Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Rotary Beveling Machine. 


SOLE AGENTS 


3845 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade St. 
NEW YORK. 


© AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 


= @ 





| 


Acme Cutting Machines, 
Seybold Cutting Machines, 


= | 
TCT Ellis Roller Backers, 


Ellis Book Trimmers, 
Universal Wire Stitchers, 
Elliott Thread Stitchers, 


Peerless Perforators 
(Sole Eastern Agents), 


Christie Pressing and Tying 
Machines, 

Embossers, Inkers, Smashers, 

Ruling Machines, 

Paging Machines, 

Index Cutters, etc. 

- Full Line of Machine Parts, 

and Supplies, 

Tape, Wire, Thread, etc. 





Latham Kound-Hole Perforator. 


FOOT OR STEAM POWER. 





Write for circulars and price list of Perforator and our 
full line of PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co. 


197-201 S. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 
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UNIVERSAL PAPER-BOX CUTTING AND 
CREASING PRESS. 


Wy) 
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There is ©ne 
Better... 


HAN all other good platen presses, and presumably 
the efficient printer is looking for it. The one 
press that will do all that other presses claim 

to do, and much they cannot possibly do, is Gally’s 
Universal—the “thoroughbred” of job presses. All 
others have limitations; the Universal completely meets 
the requirements of those who want perfect printing 
easily done. Prices?—very little higher than others; 


dividend on investment very much higher. Speed?— 
as fast as the most expert can feed. 


eBirws 
Embossing. 


The Universal Embosser for heavy embossing and 
book-cover stamping (hot or cold) was first of its class 
in the field, and though imitated has not been excelled. 


eo Bras 


Cutting and Creasing. 


Mr. Gally made the first Cutting and Creasing 
Press. The Universal principle is so well adapted to 
this class of work that nine-tenths of it is done on 
Universals today. 


oRras 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS: 


American Type Founders’ 


Company. 
BOSTON, = = 450 Congress St. | CHICAGO, 139 and 141 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK, = Rose and Duane Sts. | ST. LOUIS, = Fourth and Elim Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom St. | MINNEAPOLIS, - 113 First Avenue. 
BALTIMORE, Water and Frederick Sts. | ST. PAUL, = = 84 East Fifth St. 
PITTSBURGH, = 308 Wood St. | OMAHA, = 1118 Howard St. 
BUFFALO, = 83 Ellicott St. | KANSAS CITY, = 533 Delaware St. 
CINCINNATI, = 7 Longworth St. DENVER, = 1616 Blake St. 
CLEVELAND, - 239 St. Clair St. SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome St. 
MILWAUKEE, = 89 Huron St. | PORTLAND, ORE., 2d and Stark Sts. 


** EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER.” 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


American JT ype Founders’ @o. 





HMnnouncement: 


Early in August a complete specimen circular of Jenson Old Style 


(the success of the year) will be ready. 


It will be the most beautiful 


specimen of printing ever issued by a typefoundry, and is expected to 
exert a marked influence on typographic style. 








WE LEAD THE FASHIONS IN TYPE. 








NOW READY: 


1...““Specimens of Script’”—a 32 pp. booklet 
displaying all the scripts made by the Company. 
The most complete line ever shown under 
one cover. 


2... Pamphlet showing Philadelphia Lining 
Gothics, in two colors, handsomely printed. 
These gothics cost $25,000 to produce, and 
justify the large expenditure. 


3...“‘Self-Spacing Type’’and “Five Answers’ — 
two booklets neatly printed in black and red; 


the first explaining the self-spacing principle, 
with examples; the latter containing answers 
to nine questions commonly asked about self- 
Spacing by inquirers—each question being 
answered by five printers who use this labor- 
saving type. 


4...“Type and Borders’”—a small booklet 
exhibiting our new Lippincott, Unique Celtic 
Condensed, Stylus No. 2, a variety of useful 
Borders and some copyrighted Outline News 
Cuts; cover in brown and gold. 


SEND FOR ABOVE TO BRANCH NEAREST 
YOUR PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


seek at ah ata 
American Type Founders’ Co. 





BOSTON, = 150 Congress Street. | CHICAGO, 

NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Streets. CLEVELAND, 
PHILADELPHIA, = 606-614 Sansom Street. | CINCINNATI, = 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Streets. | MILWAUKEE, 
BUFFALO, 83 Ellicott Street. | ST. LOUIS, 
PITTSBURGH, - = 308 Wood Street. | MINNEAPOLIS, 


5-7 


Fourth and Elm Streets. 
= 113 First Avenue. 


139-141 Monroe Street. | ST. PAUL,’ = - 84 E. Fifth Street. 
= 239 St. Clair Street. KANSAS CITY, = = 533 Delaware Street. 
7 Longworth Street. | OMAHA, . - 118 Howard Street. 
= 89 Huron Street. DENVER, - = 1616 Blake Street. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Stark Streets. 
SAN FRANCISCO, = 405 Sansome Street. 
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WE STAND ON MERIT ALONE. 





ala a 





CRANK MOVEMENT 
IMPROVED TWO-REVOLUTION 


JOB AND BOOK 


2 itr. 





os I 


. <_ rm 


I 


= ij 
Ls 





Double Rolling. Single End. Six Four-Inch Face Tracks. Box Frame. No Springs. Front or Back Delivery. 


UNEQUALED BY ANY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS IN IMPRESSION, REGISTER, 
DISTRIBUTION, SPEED AND LIFE. 


The Huber Presses are used by the representative houses of this country, who will substantiate all we claim 
for them. Send for descriptive circulars of our Sheet-Perfecting Book Press, Two-Color Press, Two-Revolution 
Job and Book ‘‘ Crank Movement ’’ Press, Two-Revolution Job and Book ‘‘ Air-Spring’’ Press, and T'wo-Revo- 
lution ‘‘ Mustang’’ Rapid Jobber ‘‘ Crank Movement.’’ 
































SIZES. DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 
ROLLERS 3 
NO. | COVERING | BEDINSIDE| wartTeErR, LENGTH | WIDTH HEIGHT | wEIGHT BOXED. SPEED. 
ENTIRE FORM.| BEARERS. OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. 
1 4 44 x6oin. | 4034 x 56 in. 15 ft. g ft. gin. | 6ft. 4in. About ao tons. 1,100 to 1,500 
1 . 48 x6oin. | 44% x 56in. 15 ft. 8in. ft. 3in.| 6 ft. gin. 1,000 to 1,400 
1% 4 37 x57in. | 34 x54 in. 13 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5in. ig 7h es 1,300 to 1,800 
1% 3 41 x57in. | 38 x54in. 14 ft. 2in. | 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5in. ds Ee 1,200 to 1,700 
2 4 374% x52in.| 34 x48in. 13 ft.6in. | 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5in. “ 4 ee 1,300 to 1,900 
2 3 414 x52in.| 38 x 48in. 14 ft.2in.| 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5in. ar |, Seis 1,200 to 1,800 
3 4 29 x43in.| 24 x4oin. 12 ft. 8in. | 7 ft. 6in.| 5 ft. oin. es “es 1,500 to 2,000 




















We furnish with Press— Countershaft, Hangers, 


Wrenches, Boxing and Shipping. 


Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, two sets of Roller Stocks, 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


59 Ann St. and 17 to 23 Rose St., NEW YORK. 


No. 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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“oke Brain Power 
New Jersey and 43 
Wire Wire Stitchers | 
SHURE CHNNIS | ee | 
Machine | | 








By far the 
Best 
Stitcher on 
the Market 
today.... 





Purchase 

no machine 
until you 
have 
investigated 
this one. , 














HE above is a cut of the most wonderful 
Wire Stitcher ever invented, our “ NEW 
PERFECTION,” patented 1895, repre- 
senting as it does abundance of brain power. 
These machines are made in four sizes and 
are unrivaled for simplicity, instantaneous ad- : 
justment and perfect work. Capacity from . 
one sheet of tissue to one and a half inches 
solid stock. All machines guaranteed as rep- 
resented. 


Send for folders giving full particulars to 





chine without cams. Simple, direct, positive and 


powerful action. Durable, light (noiseless) running. The B L. Morrison Co. 


Easy and quick adjustment. Largetable capacity. Stitches 
both flat and through the fold. Not liable to get out of 
15-17 Astor Place, 


order. Interchangeable parts, etc., etc. 
New York. 


Fl NEW DEPARTURE in mechanical motions. A ma- 


MANUFACTURED BY General Manager’s 
Office.... 


The N Cw Jer sey ened 9 NOTE.— Do not overlook the fact that we are the most extensive 


W 1 H H reelers of the best quality Bookbinders’ Plated Wire in any 
ire Stitching SOLE AGENTS: country. Sizes: 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26,27, 28 and 30 

e J. L. SHOEMAKER Round, and 18 x 20, 20x 23, 21x 25, 22x 26, 23x27 and 
Machine Co. & CO. 24 x 29 Flat. 


15 South Sixth St. 
CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. Philadelphia, Pa. Prompt shipment from stock and prices rock bottom. 
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TNE Set 12 THE CHEAPEST | 








Wade’s —~ 
Printing 
Inks. 


THE STANDARD FOR DOMESTIC USE 
AND EXPORT. 


Introducers in 1848 of the first printing ink made from rosin oil; 
in 1854 of the first workable Carmine Ink; in 1860 of the first 
Royal Purple, and in intervening and subsequent years of the various 


shades known to the craft. 


Manufactured by H. D. WADE & CO. 


Uniform in Quality. No. 28 Reade Street, 
Economical in Use. NEW YORK. 


Permanent in Results. 








FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


ne “— FOUNDERS’ CO., Chicago, Il. Ste HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO., - Albany, N. Y. 
és Minneapolis, Minn. DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, - Boston, Mass. 

Omaha, Neb. Es FREEMAN, WOODLEY & CO., - - sy “ie 
Kansas City, Mo. Ets GEORGE M. SAVAGE, - - - Detroit, Mich. 
“ “ ‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. fe GEORGE C.JAMES & CO.,  - Cincinnati, Ohio. 
DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY CO., - Denver, Colo. Be WHEELING PAPER CO., - - Wheeling, W. Va. 
ST. LOUIS PAPER CO., - - . St. Louis, Mo. BUNTIN, REID & CO., - - - Toronto, Ont. 
E. C. PALMER & CO., Ltd., - New Orleans, La. a BUNTIN, GILLIES & CoO., - - Hamilton, Ont. 
C.P. KNIGHT, - - - Baltimore, Md. 3S W.V.DAWSON, - - -  - Montreal, Quebec. 
MATHER MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. Fi O’LOUGHLIN BROS., - - - Winnipeg, Man. 
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Dalszteltypyes, FINE ART HARD METAL= 
See ees PRINTING PLATES 


BY HARVEY DALZIEBEL’S PROCESS. 

















By this process any wood cut or other letterpress printing surface can be duplicated, in the cold press, 
without injury to the original and in less time than required to make an electrotype. Matrices are as 
sharp and deep as the cut or type from which they are made. ‘The process is simple and easily learned. 
The casts may be flat or curved. Hard metal being used the plates will stand a long run. Cost of outfit 
much less than that of an electrotype plant of equal capacity. 





ORIGINAL HALF-TONE AND DALZIELTYPE. 


Rafe oe oe feo oe oe oo she oe oo sho oe oo ois sfeoofer oe off sfo afc oo flo ao of leafs of oe aff af oo 


harvey Dal3ziel’s Process is used by 


“ 


HR 


B. DELAGANA & CO. LEVER BROS. DESCLEE, LEFEBVRE & CO. = 
Branches in Port Sunlight, England. Tournais, Belgium. = 
ondon, Manchester and 

: CARTWRIGHT & RATTRAY, JULES DERRIEY, 
Liverpeol, England. Hyde, England. Paris, France. = 

DALZIEL BROS. BEMROSE & SONS, THE LOVEJOY CO. > 

London, England. Derby, England. New York, U.S. A. 2 


ale sho chee fe feo ofeo feo 


Boats ch Heche hs oh Heats Hs He he Ho Hs Hi he Hs He HE ahs His He He Hs His Mo os Hs He He He 


J. H. FERGUSON, «= = 446 PEARL STREET, 


» » SOLE AGENT FOR NORTH AMERICA, NEW YORK * = % 
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BINNER 


ENGRAVING 
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MILWAVKEE 
BRANCH, 

7 MITCHELL BLDG. 
ENeoZ) , ~ PHONE - 1690. 
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DESIGNERS, © 
ILLVSTRATORS 
& ENGRAVEDS. 


Sent on receipt of 

MODERNIZED ten cents postage. 

THE BINNER PLANT ILLUSTRATED. ADVERTISING Second edition now 
BINS R d 


Illustration No.9: Zinc and Half-Tone Engravers’ Departments. Teady. + + + + te + 





Stock Catalogue mailed August 15, 
on receipt of ten cents postage. + + 
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Over 40 Years i 
The Standard of Quality! 


SANBORN’S) ocx ssiernc | MACHINERY 
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No. 12 EMBOSSING AND INKING PRESS. 









GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, =: sprecer nm emai 
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BABCOCK PRESS MFG. CoO. ™¥,ionr.,.. 


Cc. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9 and 10 Tribune Building. 










THE “DISPATCH.” 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FEED. 
AIR SPRINGS. 

Fastest Single Cylinder Press 
made — 2,500 to 3,000 per hour nor- 
mal speed. Four sizes built—30 x 43 
to 43 x 51. 

Descriptive Circular with Testimonials 


of the ‘‘Dispatch” furnished on applica- 
tion. 


I A A AR AR A AR AR A A a a OD 
Be ekeche che che ce che che hecke che ahs he 2.2%. 2%. 2%. .2%. 2% 2% 
Se a a a a Oe Og Pg” °F 




















} re 
he % 
+ THE “REGULAR.” ra 
> AIR SPRINGS. > 
ted Cea 
% A first-class Drum Cylinder Cut ¥ 
* and Color Press, with rack, screw * 
@ and table distribution. Nine sizes 
% built—19 x 24 to 39 x 53. 4 
‘ Descriptive Circular with Testimonials ‘*% 
3%. of the ‘‘Regular’’ furnished on application. 4 
ode ok 











SS a i ae Me Se Se Se Se i De Se Oe Se a ae Se ae ae 
THE “OPTIMUS.” 


NINE SIZES. AIR SPRINGS. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
The heaviest, the fastest, the most * 
resourceful Two-Revolution Press z 
made. Two and four-roller. The 4 
only perfect front-delivery—printed + 
side up—without fly, grippers or 4 
adjustments of any nature, from & 
smallest to largest sheet. 
9 


Descriptive Circular with Testimonials 
of the ‘‘Optimus”’ furnished on application. 


Sa a ae ae ae ae ae ae ae oe a 
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a De ee i ee Oe ee ae ee 
THE “STANDARD.” 


The finest all-around Two-Roller, F 
Rack and Screw, Drum Cylinder ° 
Press built. High fountain, tape- ¢ 
less, air springs, noiseless grippers, , 


a a A 
oe 8 8 8s 


back-up motion, fine distribution and 
fast. Built in nine sizes, from 19 
xX 24 to 39 x 57. 


Descriptive Circular with TestimoniaJs 
of the ‘‘Standard”’ furnished on applica- 
tion. 


be ie Wie Wee Wie ee wie wie we whe he vie wit it Yet Wit ie vie Ye 
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SS 


All Babcock Machinery for sale by M1innESoTA Type Founpry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; GREAT WESTERN Type Founpry, Kansas City, Mo.; 
St. Lours Printers’ Suppiy Co., St. Louis, Mo.; GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Omaha, Neb. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, cer: western acon, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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p e 
{fl eould elathe each jeweled thought, 


© That comes to me from Natures bowers, 
In classic lanquage such as taught 
Away from western woods and flowers : 
If 1eould sing the sweet refrains, 
That in my soul in silenee cluster, 
From many a heart {d strike the ehaing . 
And give the Star of hope new lustre . 
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175 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. | 
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To Indian, Canadian and 


Colonial Printers. 


A Subscription of 1/6, received by October 1, 1895, will 
secure you (post free) a copy of... 


JOHN HADDON & 60'S 
wcneccecs Diary and Almanae 
OF 1896. 


This publication is Demy 4to, interleaved, three days on the page, with 100 pages of useful Trade 
Information, compiled and edited by CHARLES THOMAS JACOBI, author of ‘‘Printer’s Handbook” 


and other Trade Publications. 


Subscriptions to be sent to JOHN HADDON & CO. 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, LONDON, E. c. 








A Point to Consider === Equipment. 


Adequate equipment — equip- 
ment that is up to the times, and 
takes nobody’s dust. THAT ts 
what makes possible /z/e, /eberty 
and the pursuit of happzness for 
printers and their enterprises. 


Another Point === 
Specialties. 


Look over your field, pick out 
your specialty, get machinery 
that is adapted to its production, 
and you have put up the bars 
and fenced in a field that you can 
enjoy. 


A Third Point === 


Consult our catalogue and descriptive circulars and learn about our bed and platen self- 
feeding presses, with their attachments that fit them for producing specialties in a way that 
defies competition. 





THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 
26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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COLOR WORK there is no press excels the 
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Do You Know stv ’Ben- Franklin? 


GORDON on the market today is the . 


IT IS TRUE, YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY GETTING MY NET CASH PRICES. 





Samuel Bingham’s on Mis. Co, @ @ @ 


CASA. SEA SA. EA EA. EA. EA EA EA EA EASA. 


Manutactsrers, DRINTERS’ 
ROLLERS 


Nos. 22=24 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BO DBOPPBB PD 


SOLE AND EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARAGON SOLIDIFIED TABLET GUM 


EXCELSIOR ‘LIQUID TABLET GUM. 


The Best and Cheapest Composition ever invented for 
Tablets, Pads, etc. 

A material of excellence and perfection, surpassing all 
others. Elastic and tough as rubber. 

Warranted not to Break or Scale, not to Pull Off on the 
Edge of Sheets, and to be Unaffected by Heat. 


AFTER USING THIS YOU WILL USE NONE OTHER 














— 


EMBOSSING 
CASE-MAKING 
BINDING 
for THe TRrave.. 
Send for Estimates. 3 


*GHAGO- 














FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


(aS A 2” CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 
cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 

A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 

No engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 

Ngee outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 

stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 

machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 
best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. 








HEBER WELLS, 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & 0o., 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
a Printers’ 

Materials 











Prices OF HIGH 
Moderate GRADE. 
ONLY MAKER OF 
“Strong Slat” 
Cases 





We allow Printers a discount on fonts of 
OOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash, 


Catalogues of 136 pages sent to recognized printers. 





Dick’s Deventh Mailer. 





OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. “THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y. 
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TELEPHONE. 


£5.0s6000, Prop Mal 3488 



















—— a 
ELECTROTYPING CO.i- 

















RARE <4 OCESSES’ 
4ENGI Ravers py F ¥ phocesses 
ELECTROTYPERS > DESIGNERS. 
167 ADAMS ST. \ 
Chicago. 








Tue VERY LATEST “Gj 1895 Have You a 
F ~ — LIT ow “LICKOK” Library ? 


D A o E i = If so, you should obtain ‘‘THE LIBRARY 
CATALOGUE AND INDEX,’’ a con- 
venient book with spaces for 1,500 titles, 

FY U LI N G in which can be entered the numbers, 


names, authors, and other particulars 


NM A C bed | N E pertaining to all books in your posses- 
i It also contains a complete index, 


sion. 








WITH alphabetically arranged, in which are to 

be entered the names of books and the 

N O authors, with reference to the number of 

each book. Numerous private collec- 

EXTRA CHARGES tions of books are being formed, and 
FOR some systematic method of keeping track 

of the volumes should be had. This 

IM PROVEMENTS., work will meet every requirement. Full 


AVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW -_— "along Sinctom. Seco eieh eather 
&, PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND ian i an 


Address 


DOING-ALMOST-ANYTHING MACHINES ? THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


¢ COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. CHICAGO. 


197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row, 
THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG, PA. NEW YORK 














- Will end Volume XV. It is not too 
The September Number of The Inland Printer tre. 3ccue tne issues trom No. 1 
(April, 1895). If the August number pleases you and you desire to obtain all the parts of Vol. XV, send $1.00 at once. 
Six cover designs by different artists —two of the covers being by the three-color half-tone process. Purchase these issues 
while it is possible. They will soon be out of print. 





Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. to'vorrtinrary. 


We can supply bound Volumes IV, V, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII, XIII and XIV, of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named 
below. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making 
a handsome book of reference. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 





Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, . . . $1.25 Volume XI, April, 1893, to September, 1893, . . . $2.25 
se V 1887, ‘ sg So, s. ss Ses XU, October, 1893, ‘‘ March, GGA, 5 URS 
“ Vai, i 1889, ‘‘ “2 ino, 5... ~3700 “« XIII, April, 1894, ‘‘ September, ook, ws “2S 
Wiad, se 1890, ‘‘ “ | Oa “* XIV, October, 1894, ‘‘ March, MOUS) is cas RS 
ci X, és 1892, ‘‘ March, Re ti oe 5 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XIV contain but six numbers, making 
an easily handled volume. The price of Vol. IV is special, being less than cost of the binding. This offer is made in order 
to reduce stock, and should be taken advantage of by all who wish to obtain a journal that will soon be out of print and 
exceedingly valuable. Many single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
oy Patter Gatien, ob Gert Caw. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE ROYLE MACHINES 


fave an established reputation for Excellence of Design, Gapacity and Finish. 


Our list includes... . ri oe 
ROUTERS, Fe 
SAW TABLES, 


© TRIMMERS, 
©© BEVELERS, 
© EDGERS, Etc. 
John Royle & Sons, 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S.A. 














ESTABLISHED in 186/. 
/NCORPORATED. 
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hs | oe , Wigs —— saa 5006 pon mA 
TELEPHONE ae 605. EHD» 


seas" Send for SPECIMENS of Half-Tone Line Engravings just issued. Our prices 
as low as consistent with high-grade work. 





en i, i ln Mi... ln, Ml ln, Ml 


{ T 66 . 99 AUTOMATIC 
1 ~S he Monitor WIRE STITCHER. 
ra A MONEY MAKER ® 


do Simple, 
Because time is spent in stitching, not in adjusting. 
Capacities up to 14 inches in thickness. & 

ALL SIZES OF WIRE IN STOCK. Durable, 





Do not purchase a Stitcher until you investigate Reliable 
the merits of this. For circular, fully describing & ay 


it, address 


Economy Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


195-197 South Canal Street, - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Jt 


Round-Hole Perforating Machines. 


=| WRITE FOR CIRCULARS, = 








EDWIN B. STIMPSON & SON, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


31 Spruce Street, ae _NEW YORK. 
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Embossing on Platen Presses. 


To keep up with the times you must be able to do 


EMBOSSING. 
There is no patent on this class of work and no secret about it. 
You can do it, with proper appliances. 


FOR COUNTER (OR MALE) DIES, USE 





0 CHYg 


i. 


Fa) 






Printed instructions which eng each package will enable any 
pressman to do embossing satisfactorily. ints on presses, embossing dies, 
inks, paper and cardboard, tools, etc., are given. This feature alone is worth 
more than price of composition. 

This differs materially from other substances used for the same purpose, 
having among its ingredients certain chemicals which are affected only by 
heat. It can be readily softened by immersing in hot water. Will harden in 
three to five minutes, giving ample time to take impression and trim up die. 

Composition is of stone-like hardness, but not brittle, forming a most 
effective medium for forcing the paper or cardboard into the interstices of 
the die. It can be remelted and used any number of times. 


PRICE, - - - ~ $1.00 PER CAKE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


I. WHITESON, 298 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


For sale by all Typefounders and Dealers 
in Printers’ Supplies. 
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PRODUCTIONS OF CELEBRATED PICTURES 


120 PAGES, 11 x 14, - - $1.50 





Three hundred fresh and interesting stock subjects shown. Sent prepaid, 
on receipt of price, which is refunded on receipt of first order for stock cuts 
of $5.00 or more. 





NEW - CHAMPION+PKESS 
; | 





LOWEST PRICES. SM 














: = ‘aMuUOM Lsaa 


5 











ry Zp gs, 4 \s 
PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 

PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $65 Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 
“ec 8x12 “ “e 600 “cc 85 “ 9x13 “ ry “cc 140 
2 9x13 ae “ ‘50 ae 100 “oe 10X15 ae “ “ 175 
1ox15 ‘* * Toe 135 Seay iy er 225 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 









~ WE FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 





THE QT TQ) GAS ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No Gauoes, 
No EnGineer, 


45,000 IN USE! No DANGER. 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 120 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED,) 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SS a a aD 
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Have You Tried It ? 








If you have not, and have trouble in getting inks to work smoothly, or with surface 
pulling off of coated or enameled paper when using stiff ink, do not delay purchas- 
ing a sample can of the.... 


SUPERIOR 
REDUGING 
GOMPOUND 


The best and most reliable ink softener on the market. It acts like magic. Softens the 
ink but does not weaken the color. Can be used with either printing or lithographic inks. 


8 











ZS 








Superior to any of the preparations now offered 
to printers for the purpose. 


This compound can be found on sale at the following places, or will be supplied by any 
typefounder or dealer in printers’ materials and supplies : 


American Typefounders’ Co., 405 Sansome st., San Francisco, Cal. | A. D. Farmer & Son, 111-113 Quincy st., Chicago, Ill. 
“ aa ** Second and Stark sts., Portland, Ore. Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 
- & ** No. 150 Congress st., Boston, Mass. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. 
** Rose and Duane sts., New York city, N.Y. | Golding & Co., 346 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ii. 

No. 606 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. se 1 1004 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frederick and Water sts., Baltimore, Md. | P. S. Pease & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, Mich. 
No. 83 Ellicott st., Buffalo, N. Y. | Robert Rowell, corner Third and Market sts., Louisville, Ky. 
308 Wood st., Pittsburgh, Pa. \ Washington Typefoundry, 314-316 Eighth st., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
239 St. Clair st., Cleveland, Ohio. | Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., 23 East Mitchell st., Atlanta, Ga. 
7 Longworth st., Cincinnati, Ohio. | A. D. Farmer & Son, 63-65 Beekman st., New York city, N. Y. 
89 Huron st., Milwaukee, Wis. i E. K. Graham & Co., 516 Commerce st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
139-141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York city, N. Y. 
Fourth and Elm sts., St. Louis, Mo. i H. C. Hansen, 24-26 Hawley st., Boston, Mass. 
84 East Fifth st., St. Paul, Minn. Samuel Stephens, 174 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Mass. 
113 First ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. ] R. W. Hartnett & Bro., 52-54 North Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1118 Howard st., Omaha, Neb. HI St. Louis Printers’ Supply Co., 224-226 Walnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 
533 Delaware st., Kansas City, Mo. | Great Western Typefoundry, 556 Walnut st., Kansas City, Mo. 

“ s“ “1616 Blake st., Denver, Colo. | 6 $s “6 1114 Howard st., Omaha, Neb. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 16-18 Chambers st., New York city, N. Y. I Minnesota Typefoundry Co., 72-74 East Fifth st., St. Paul, Minn. 
Palmer & Pruden, 288 State st., Boston, Mass. Jos. Hyrum Parry, 41 East North Temple st., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Norman Printers’ Supply Co., 391-395 State st., New Haven, Conn. i} Scarff & O’Connor, Dallas, Texas. 


J. Clyde Oswald, 197 Potter bidg., 38 Park Row, New York city, N. Y. | Grant C. Snyder, 1810 Blake st., Denver, Colo. 
W. C. Newton & Co., 622-624 D st., N. W., Washington, D.C. | 


Put up in patent cans, with screw top, in one, two and five pound sizes, and furnished 
in quantities of from 1 to 10 pounds at 50 cents net per pound; 10 to 50 pounds at 45 cents 
net per pound; over 50 pounds at 40 cents net per pound. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Superior Reducing Gompound Go. 
212-214 Monroe Street, Ghicago. 





@ecee-- SEND FOR CIRCULAR GIVING TESTIMONIALS AND FULL PARTICULARS —scee 
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PROOF RETURNED. 


Tne AUTOMATIC’ TIME DATER 


FOR PRINTING OFFICES. 


Keeps a complete record of every trans- 
action from filing of order to completion 
of job. Saves time, trouble and expense. 


Used by leading Printers everywhere. 
The “Automatic” Time Dater Co. 


218=220 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Special rates to Printers and Manufacturing 
Stationers. Send for circular and prices. 


/SA 
ING PLATES COMPLET 
AND READY FOR THE PRESS. 
THE BEST PLATES MADE a. | 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR WORKING 


EEE ” 





BY HALF TONE & LINE ETCHINGS~f 
4 NG DESIG. 


y BAITIMORE ENGRAVING 














TRADE MARE. 


OFFICES: 





SPECINEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 





Charles Eneu Johnson & C0. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


} 47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
enanor 1 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPAIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS. 
BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 


Electric Lighting Plants... 


.... Idle machinery is expensive. A duplicate 
plant may insure reliability but necessitates a 
double investment, heavy fixed charges, abundant 
floor space. Where inferior apparatus is selected, 
a duplicate plant is an absolute necessity, but with 
the Standard arc or incandescent systems, abso- 
lute reliability, economy, efficiency is secured with 
a single plant and withina limited area. Consulta- 
tion determines the proper units to install and 
whether to be belt-driven or direct connected. 


Our book gives details. Mailed free on receipt 
of postalcard. 600 Standard Arc Lamps and 12 
Standard Dynamos in one store on Adams Street, 
Chicago. 
STANDARD ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
205 La Salle St , Cor. Adams, Chicago. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


JAMES KENYON & Son, 
Derby Street Mills, 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, 


Manufacturers of... 
Printers’ Type Gloths 
and Blankets. 
Sole Agents in U.S. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. 


14 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 2213. 


Our Specialties: 
THE HIGHEST GRADES OF 
MAGAZINE, BOOK ano 
CATALOGUE PLATES. 


All work requiring skillful and artistic treat- 
ment in Retouching, Vignetting, etc. 


All our business is done on quality — not on 
price. 


THE GILL ENGRAVING Co. 


104 Chambers Street, 
E, M. GILL, President. NEW YORK. 


G. M. GILL, Treasurer, 





CREWS FAST TO TYMPAN. 





fi New Style of Gauge Pin. 
To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
* Se + 


FINE HALF-TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 
\ FOR MAGAZINE /f 
\. CIRCULAR AND 

BOOK WORK 





Contact Frames. 


Simple ! 
Durable ! 
Exact ! 


Perfect workman- 
ship and prices that 
defy competition. 





For particulars, address 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 
95 East Fourth St., NEW YORK. 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
SUPPLIES 
300 Wabash’ Ave. 

CHICAGO. } 


PATENTS 


THE PATENT DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Associated Trade and Industrial Press, 
610 13th St., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Obtains American and Foreign Patents, Trade-marks, Designs 
and Copyrights, on terms within the reach of all. Send model, 
drawing or photo of your invention with $5.00, and a careful 
examination of the Patent Records will be made and a full 
report sent you. 
Inventions of Printing a Specialty. 


HAT Can We Do for You in Washington ? 


The Commercial Intelligence Department of the Asso- 
ciated Trade and Industrial Press, 610 Thirteenth St., 
Washington, D. C., answers questions and furnishes in- 
formation on any subject, as hes at small cost. Connec- 
tions throughout the world. Established nine years. ——— 
reference. Absolute reliability. Inclose 50 cents for ordinary 
inquiries. Lists of manufacturers and dealers in any line, in 








any country, furnished. 
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dmerican Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY—155-157 W. JACKSON ST. 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


TANETTE (An Imitation of Leather.) 


A SPECIALTY. 


54 AND 56 DUANE STREET, 
New York City. 





ale and Parlor Cars on Day Trains, 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on Night Trains, 
THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS Every Day 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 
mem D.G.EDWARDS ygmmee 
Gen’! Pass. Agt., 


CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 
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ewe HAVE~ 
” THELARGEST aso 
BEST: PACILITIES-FOR 
TVRNING-OUT-WORKCO 
VPERIOR QUALITY~AT 
AC THE Lowest 


PRI?” 


“American Cylinder Pony” 


Leads in Register, 
Perfect Impression, 
Ink Distribution, 
Ease of Running, 
Mechanical 
and Scientific 
Construction, 
| | and Economy 
in Price. 


THE PROUTY co. 


Office, 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


FACTORY, 62 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 


























GAS ENGINES 


eS NEW BA 


be Te 








ERFECT | Costing from te to 1 cent per 
OWER H. P. actually used per hour. 


For full particulars, address: 


NEW ERA IRON WORKS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 





Do Not Fail... 


To order one of WHITE’S 
MULTI-COLOR CHARTS de- 
scribed in list of books on page 
559. It is a very valuable 
work, and will save time and 
labor when you wish to 
decide on the color of ink 
needed on a certain kind of 
stock. The edition is fast 
being exhausted. 





The NEW ne Typewriter 






VISIBLE 
WRITING. 





TOWER DAWSON & CO. 


306-308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The “CLIMAX” 
BOOK CORNER 


to protect | 
book corner 
from damage 


ONLY ONE SIZE, 


while $1.75 per 1,000. 


in transit SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
by mail or | on large quantities. 
express. Samples upon application. 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO., \ CHICAGO. 


Manufacturers, 
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Ss Stock Certificate, Bond and Check 
—BLANKS~— 


Sithoqiaphing Go. 


FINELY LITHOGRAPHED 
sina ; SAMPLES AND PRICES 









WE MAKE 
A SPECIALTY OF 
TRADE WORK. 


The STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS 
FOR PRINTERS’ USE. ON APPLICATION. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, - 166 to 174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 





































° 2 “A little thing gives perfection, althou erfection is not a little thing.’? 
Baffalo Printing Ink. Te ee eee 
Some of our NEW TH E BEST QUO I N 
Half-Tone Colors are : oe ICKERSI 
3 VW HAYMI.”’ 
BRONZE, | sen ror sr or | | TRUE a coe 
VIOLET, ee dew SECURE. or ee saver 
GREEN, Never slips. Never — Only one piece. . . . No 
SIENNA, wherever piace PM Brame cr take 
BLU E-BLACK, Direct a No slid- pono : ; , 
ing motion. o jarring onforms to uneven fur- 
MAUVE, or skewing of the form. niture, obviating all. . 
looseness or springing 
WE ALSO HAVE | UMBER, Entirely of Steel, with . . of form. 
| OTHER SHADES. | MAROON _—" hole and square Seeagitipower en ane 
| . , ng qualities eed. 
BUFFALO INKS ALWAYS WORK! |—— ans 
SUMMER OR WINTER. —— — 
$2.50. — 50 CTS 
. — — (ORM Le)) >} 
.... If in trouble, consult us .... of are of 
VERY HIGHEST AWARDS AND TESTIMONIALS. 
Baffalo Printing Ink Works . Se 
’| The Wickersham Quoin Company, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 174 Fort Hitt Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








The Acme” Sell-Glamping Gutter. 


The only Auromatic Self-Clamping Cutter made. We 
combine Self and Hand Clamp. Also, Self and Foot 


Clamp. 
Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter in two years. 
HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 
FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 


Child Acme Cutter & Press Co., 
64 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





F.L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
17 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 
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Tie INzAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





eel (meet a eee, \ Ah 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 155 and 157 W. Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. in following 
branches: Boston, 150 Congress street; Phil- 
adelphia, 606 Sansom street; Baitimore, corner 
Frederick and Water streets; Cincinnati, 
7 Longworth street; St. Louis, Fourth and 
Elm streets; Milwaukee, 89 Huron street; 
Minneapolis, 113 First avenue, south; Kansas 
City, 533 Delaware street; Denver, 1616 Blake 
street; Portland, Oregon, Second and Stark 
streets; San Francisco, 405 Sansome street. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat blidg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for= 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

Rainbow (A. W.) Company, 358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Fine wood cuts a specialty. 

Rogers, Murphy & Co., high-class wood and proc- 
ess engravers, 318 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill, Cable address, ‘* Folder.” 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 

Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘“‘Owl” brand fine blacks and colors. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 

ork. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 

cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons Co., 29 Rose street, New 
York. Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 





JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 

White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 
MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 
American Type Founders’ Co., merchants in all 
kinds of printing presses, cutters, folders, gas 
engines, paper-box machinery, etc. Address 
nearest branch. See list of branches under 

head of Typefounders. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 

American Type Founders’ Co., agents in New 
York for Dooley hand and power cutters. 
Cutters of all makes on sale at our branches. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Semple Cutters, for bookbinders, manufactured 
and sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 

Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 

PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 

Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 

PATENT STAR-WHEEL FLY-STICKS. 


Hyde & Seaman, 127 Winthrop st., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Star-wheel fly-sticks and star-wheels. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Binner Engraving Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Zinc, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Boston Engraving & MclIndoe Printing Co., 
50 Hartford street and 113 Purchase street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest combined engrav- 
ing and printing establishment in New Eng- 
land. Fine cut making and fine cut printing, 
our specialties. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 409-411 Pearl st., 
New York. he pioneer zinc etching com- 
yany in America. Line and half-tone engrav- 
ing of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. ngraving by all processes. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 Park place, New York. 
Half-tone and line-engraving. Color work. 

Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 * issau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusin, «.. electriclamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


New York Steel & sony Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 

Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS. 


Darrow (P. C.) Ptg. Co., 401 Pontiac bldg., Chi- 
cago. Superior color work and designing. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. has “everything 
for the printer’ in its eighteen branches. 
Address nearest branch. See list of branches 
under head of Typefounders. 

Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Chicago Printers’ Supply Co., 602 Pontiac bldg., 
Chicago. Brass rules, galleys, leads, slugs, etc 
Agents for the Perry Quoin and G. B. Kane 
& Co’s inks. 

Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 
Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 
Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machinery 

and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P. O. box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 

Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 

Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
** Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


American Type Founders’ Co., 113 First avenue, 
south, Minneapolis, Minn., makers of roller 
composition, printers’ rollers and liquid glue. 

Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 

ew York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 

Buffington & Co., 202 Race st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price list and terms on application. 

Dorsey, Henry, ‘‘The Roller Maker,” Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Grayburn, John, printers’ rollers and composi- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1871. 

Hart, Henry L., 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best ** Patent” and ‘“‘ Old Style” composition. 

Stahlbrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
all kinds. Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 
Pittsburgh, 308 Wood st. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huren st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 113 First ave, South. 
St. Paul, 84 East Fifth st. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, typefounders and dealers in printers’ 
supplies. Brass rules a specialty. Every- 
thing on ‘‘ standard line.” 


Dominion LOG weve sap Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. ‘Typefounders to the gov- 
ernment of Canada. xclusive agent for the 
American Typefounders’ ay ey A full 
line of printers’ supplies from the best manu- 
facturers. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
- 65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 


Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 


TYPE METALS. 

Nassau Smelting & Refining Works. B. Low- 
enstein & Bro., props., mfrs. of standard lino- 
type, electrotype, stereotype and type metals, 
540-546 West Sixteenth st., New York. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 
American Type Founders’ Co., agents for Thorne 
Typesetters. Address nearest branch. See 
list of branches under head of Typefounders. 
Type nicked for Thorne machines supplied at 
short notice. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

——- & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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Representative Trade Journals 


IN THE PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 








AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information for 
printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
* Pressmen’s Union of North America. P.O. Box 483, Omaha, Neb. A 
technical trade journal devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all 
Pressmen. $1.00 per annum. Advertising rates on application. If 
you want to keep up with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If 

you want to sell good goods at a profit advertise in it. 


AMERICAN STATIONER;; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the best retail advertisements to be found in the various 
publications of the English-speaking world, together with many hun- 
dred excellent suggestions for catchlines, reading matter and best typo- 
graphical display of advertisements. The only journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set theirads. Printers get many good suggestions for display from it. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Every cash-in-ad vance subscriber gets 
Nath’l C. Fowler’s great $3.75 book, ** Building Business,” free. Sam- 
ple copy of Brains free. Advertising rates on application. Brains 
Publishing Co., Box 572, New York. 


BRITISH PRINTER, a bi-monthly journal of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s. perannum. Specimen copy,1s. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to any address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH=- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly publication, de- 
voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 
The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 
good medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 
$1.00, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin W 57, Germany. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 


street, London, E. C., England. 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, a monthly magazine of progress in illustration 
and typography, Boston, Mass. Recent progress places The Engraver 
and Printer right among the leaders. Send for acopy. $2.00 per year; 
25 cts. a number. The Engraver and Printer Co., 5 Park Square, 
Boston. 


FOURTH ESTATE, illustrated. Every newspaper man should be a sub- 
scriber. Only $2.00 a year (weekly); sample copy for stamp. Broad- 
way and Fulton street, New York. THE INLAND PRINTER Says: “As 
a weekly visitor to newspaper men generally no paper could be more 
welcome.”’ 


GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
stationery, fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10 cts. Andrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, New York. 





NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 = annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA (monthly), the only journal in Mexico devoted 
to the art of printing. As an advertising medium it offers exceptional 
facilities for the extension of trade in Mexico and South America. In- 
valuable to exporters, circulating as it does throughout Mexico, Central 
and South America. Send for rates. Subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies, 10 cts. (stamps). Ed. M. Vargas & Co., publishers, 
P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 


PAPER AND PRESS, printerdom’s magazine, illustrated monthly. Cur- 
rent review of invention, discovery, experimental and demonstrated 
processes, mechanical devices and materials, relating to paper, print- 
ing and the allied arts and industries. Price, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year. 
_t.. $3.00. 1414 South Penn square, Philadelphia, 

Bs . 


PAPER AND PRINTING TRADE JOURNAL (quarterly), subscription, 2s. 
per annum, post free. Postage stamps of any nationality received in 
payment. very printer, stationer, papermaker, bookseller, author, 
newspaper proprietor, reporter, in fact, everyone interested directly 
or indirectly (and who is not?) in printing and paper ought to subscribe. 
Useful trade tables, trade information, heaps of wrinkles, and amusing 
gossip in every issue. John Southward, editor, 86 Loughborough Road, 
London, England. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


THE PROOFSHEET, an aggressive, progressive and helpful periodical for 
proofreaders, printers, authors, editors and literary workers in gen- 
eral. The only publication of its kind in the world. ‘It is a first- 
class assistant in every respect, and fills a long-felt want.”—T. W. 
Richardson, foreman, 7imes, Roanoke, Va. ‘Full of good reading- 
matter and should be read by every proofreader.”— Union Printer. 
*“‘Its menu is always rich and varied. To proofreaders it is invalu- 
able.” — Missouri Editor. ‘* Theinformation contained can be obtained 
nowhere else.”— Nebraska Editor. Published monthly at $1.00 per 
annum ; single copies, 10 cents. Ben Franklin Co., 232 Irving avenue, 
Chicago. 


TRADE PRESS, a journal published exclusively in the interest of the trade 
and class journals of America. If you manage, or ever expect to 
manage, a publication, you can’t afford to be without it. Subscription, 
$1.00; single copies, 10 cts. Henry J. Bohn, publisher, Chicago. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, official journal of fifteenth district union. 
Leader of the Northwest. Bright, newsy, progressive. Per annum, 
50 cts.; six months, 25 cts.; sample copies, 5 cts Address, Typo- 
graphical Review, Box 556, Seattle, Wash. 


UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the 
organized labor of the country. The best trade paper published in 
the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts, 
Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 


UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of paper- 
makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts. 
Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. 


WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 
journal for papermakers and engineers. ‘The world’s commercial 
intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied trades. 
A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 
ports. he journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 
wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 
paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 
world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. W. John Stonhill, 
editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 


WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 
to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach Block, Omaha, Neb. 





Electricity 


Is not only the cleanest and most convenient form of 
energy, but is the favorite for use in every department 


The Inland Printer 
Flexible Razor-Tempered 
Overlay Knife. 


This Knife has been subjected to a careful test 
for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a 


of a printing establishment, whether _ Siena bindery keen edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling 
or composing-room. How best to utilize electricity is | the operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very 


delicately. In all respects it is of the most su- 


what you can learn by reading the pages of the hand- perior manufacture and is the only overlay knife 


somely illustrated monthly magazine, 


Trial subscription for four months on receipt of 25 cents, stamps or silver. 


1105-1107 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 


made that is fully suited to present day needs. 
The blade runs the entire length of the handle 
and is of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Co., 


212-214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Potter Building, 
38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 
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The following books and other articles are on sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York, and 
can be had by remitting amount named under each. Look over the list. You will see a number of things you ought to have: 





THE PRINTER'S ART. 
TEXT-BOOK and book of specimens for printers’ use, by A. A. Stew- 
a art, Salem, Mass. From every place where this work has circulated 
expressions have come concerning its value, both as an example cf 
fine printing and as a practical instructor in art. It is a publication that 
we can commend for its practicability and good taste and its suggestiveness 
tothe printer. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 
KING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement com- 
B position, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 
and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the 
apprentice or the journeyman. 80 pages, postpaid, 25 cents. 


TEMPORARY BINDERS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 
E can now supply binders for THE INLAND PRINTER intended to hold 
the magazine from month to month as the numbers are received. 
These covers are substantially made of cloth, under the patents of 
the National Binder Company, of Boston, with steel strips to hold six num- 
bers, the front cover being neatly stamped with the name of the magazine. 
Just the thing for preserving your numbers until ready for binding at the 
end of the volume. Price, postpaid to any address in the United States or 


Canada, $1. 
THE COLOR PRINTER. 

HE standard work on color printing in America. By J. F. Earhart. A 
veritable work of art. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 
color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound in cloth, 

stamped in gold and four colors. To producea limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. Book contains 166 
colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer .and pressman should have one of these books. 
The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the special 
low rate of $10, postpaid. Orders must be sent through us. 


NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING. 
24-page pamphlet, by Charles A. Gray, artist and illustrator, Chicago, 
/ \ evoted to a discussion of pen drawing for newspaper work. The 
chapter on drawing gives a number of hints of value, and sev- 
eral things are told which artists are usually rather loth to divulge. The 
uninitiated in zinc etching will find thistopic fully described. A chapter on 
stereotyping closes the work. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 

Y Edwin I,. Shuman, of the Chicago Journal staff. This book treats of 
B newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its 
laws in an informal way for beginners, local correspondents and 
reporters who do not already knowit all. Its chapters include ‘‘ Evolution 
of the Press,” ‘“‘ Plan of a Newspaper Article,’ ‘‘ A Day with a Reporter,” 
“Interviewing and News-gathering,”’ ‘‘ Getting a Start as Correspondent,”’ 
‘‘Methods of the Editorial Room,’ ‘‘ Writing a Special’? and ‘‘ Women in 

Newspaper Work.’’ Cloth bound, 230 pp., postpaid, $1.25. 


REDUCING GLASSES. 

VERY printer, artist and photo-engraver should have a reducing glass 
by which to examine pen drawings. By the use of these glasses you 
can tell just how your drawing will look when reduced and be ena- 

bled to tell how much reduction it will stand. Price, unmounted, securely 
packed in box, by mail, 35 cents. 
EVERYBODY'S POCKET DICTIONARY. 

ONTAINS 33,000 words, the pronunciation, syllable divisions, part of 
speech, capitalization, participles and definitions being given. Itis an 
invaluable compauion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or 

write. This book is not a “speller,’”? made hastily only to sell; but is an 
accurate and complete dictionary, compiled from the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s great International. Especially valuable to every editor, printer, 
a student and stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to any- 
ody. Size, 2% by 5% inches. Leather, indexed, 50 cents; cloth, not 
indexed, 25 cents. 
VIEWS IN THE PRINTERS’ HOME, 
LL, printers take an interest in the Home which has been established 
d at Colorado Springs for the benefit of sick and disabled members of 
the craft. Many have read of it, but have not been able to visit the 
institution. The next best thing is to have correct photographic views of 
the various rooms. These are genuine photographs mounted on cardboard, 
8 by 10 inches, not half-tone prints. Thirteen views, postpaid, $1.50. 


GOODWIN’S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. 

ITH this work you can learn bookkeeping at home, within 100 hours’ 
study, without the aid of a teacher. The best book of the kind pub- 
lished. Practical; up-to-date; written by anexpert. Size, 74 x 10%, 

293 pages, printed in red and black, richly bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, $3. 
THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND STATIONERY. 

HE average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands 
should be observed in visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding an- 
nouncements, death notices, etc. To be able to place in the hands of 

inquirers a neat code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, 
and secures orders for work. ‘‘ The Etiquette of Cards” fills all require- 
ments of this nature. No printer doing society printing should neglect 
securing this convenient and handsome work, which also includes the sen- 
timents of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 4% by 64% inches. Silver em- 
bossed cloth cover. Price, 50 cents. 
DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOB WORK. 

fifty-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 

designs for job composition taken from The British Printer. Its 

pages are printed in browns, olives and greens; all of the designs 
shown being given in one color as suggestions or key forms for colored 
work or to Se used separately. British composition varies considerably 
from work in America, and printers here can gain ideas which can be 
worked over and used to advantage. Printed in fine style by Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co., Ltd. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


WILSON’S BOOK ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Y W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by Edward L. Wilson, New 
B York. A comprehensive and practical manual pertaining to photo- 
engraving, photo-etching and photo-lithography in line and half- 
tone; also collotype and heliotype. This book contains 180 pages; is 
substantially bound in cloth, size 6% by 8% inches; fully illustrated. Its 
chapters include photo-engraving in line and half-tone, photo-engraving 

on copper and all the various processes. Price, postpaid, $3. 


COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

HEN and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules 
and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace Teall. Contains 224 pages, sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, size 5by7 inches. The work is a most 

useful one for authors, printers, teachers, telegraphers, stenographers, 
typewriters and all who care for the correct writing of English. Price, 


$1.25. 
ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. 
REFERENCE list with statement of ag ge and rules, by F. 
Horace Teall. 312 pages, bound in cloth, size 6 by ginches. This work 
was compiled from a list of common compounds selected by the 
author in preparing the Standard Dictionary. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 

HIS is a standard work and should be in the hands of all printers who 
desire to excel in their art. It contains practical directions for man- 
aging all departments of the printing office, as well as complete 

instructions for apprentices. It gives several useful tables, numerous 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. Revised 
and enlarged, 384 pages, bound in cloth, price $2; by mail, $2.12. 


WHITE'S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 

HIS book contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of various 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
black, yellow, red, blue and brown—colors most generally in use. 

Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the yarious colors look in combination. Of great 
value to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a cer- 
tain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. Price, 80 cents. 


NICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK. 


HIS is one of the most useful record books for printers running offices 
of moderate size, that has ever been published. It serves both as an 
order book and a journal, no journalizing being necessary, making a 

short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
lance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
een posted. Once entered in this book, it is impossible to omit charging 

an order. Size of book, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. Price, $3. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION IN METAL ENGRAVING. 


HIS work gives full information in regard to gold and silver marking. 

It is intended more particularly for apprentices, and gives copies, 

script, alphabets, Old English text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, 

etc. Shows how to learn engraving of this kind, the kind of tools to use 

and how to use them, with full instructions and illustrations. Also gives a 

synopsis of the different branches and general information on engraving. 
Forty-eight pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 


VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 

HE INLAND PRINTER’S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, just issued, is 
indispensable to everyone interested in the printing trade. A com- 
pilation of the most valuable tables of reference arranged in con- 

venient form, together with a practical and up-to-date treatise on punctua- 
tion and capitalization, with definitions of bookbinders' terms, and a series 
of complete and accurate diagrams of imposition. Size, 24% by 5% inches, 
86 pages. Leather, 50cents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


WILSON’S CYCLOPAEDIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Y Edward I. Wilson, Ph.D. A complete handbook of the terms, 
B processes, formule and appliances available in photography. Ar- 
ranged in cyclopzedic form for ready reference, this volume is a most 
valuable work. It is condensed from a thousand authoritative sources and 
prepared with a view solely to its practical usefulness and historical accu- 
racy. Copiously illustrated. Set in new brevier type, two columns to the 
page, 522 pages. Handsomely bound. Price, postpaid, $4.00. 


PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 

a HE Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with simplicity and profusely 
illustrated with portraits, specimens of early typography, and pic- 
tures of the printers’ materials and processes, is an admirable 

volume for every printer, or for those entering upon the practice of the 

art. This great work has been reduced from the original price of $4.50. 

Crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Mailed on receipt of $2.50. 


LEFFINGWELL’S RULES OF ORDER. 
EFFINGWELL’S Manual and Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
Debate is po eng of thirty-two pages, giving points that every 
presiding officer and every member of any organization should 
know. Compiled from the best authorities; condensed ; simplified ; tells 
what may and what may not be done pending any question in debate. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS. 

O keep in touch with the progress being made in England in typog- 
raphy and presswork, American printers and pressmen should pur- 
chase a copy of ‘‘ Specimens from the De Montfort Press,’”’ a magnifi- 

cently printed specimen book, 9 by 11 inches in size, bound in flexible 
cloth, containing 50 sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic 
art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one for the 
compositor and the pressman, giving, as it does, such a variety of designs 
for ball programs, invitations, business cards, letter-heads, menus and 
other classes of job work, printed in colors, and with an index giving 
description of each job, the colors used, and how obtained. Specimens of 
half-tone color work by various processes are also given. Price, postpaid, 


$1.10. 
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We beg to call the attention of all Printers and 
Publishers in the country to the following 
letters, which have been kindly tendered us 
by some of our leading customers: 














Office of THE PUBLIC PRINTER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1894. 
FREDERICK H. LEVEY Co., Manufacturers, etc., New York City: 

Gentlemen,— In response to your request of 19th inst., I cheerfully state 
that in 1886 a somewhat exhaustive test was made of book and job inks in 
this office, under my direction. Following such test, the inks furnished by 
you were selected in part for office use, both for reasons of color, economy in 
use, and cost. : : : ; 

These inks gave such great satisfaction, especially in fine bookwork, en- 
graving and half-tone printing, that I have this year, upon taking charge of 
this office again as Public Printer, directed the use of your inks without any 
request on your part. Very truly yours, 

Tuos. E. BENEDICT, Public Printer. 


®©@@OQ®O 
THEO. L. DeVINNE & CO. 


THE DEVINNE PRESS, 12 Lafayette Place. 

FrREpD’K H. LEVEY Co., New York: NEw YorK, June 12, 1894. 

Dear Sirs,— We have been using your inks for some years past, and can 
testify to their general excellence, more especially for their use on coated 
paper. We find them very uniform, and with your nice graduations of body 
we can suit ourselves for almost any condition of paper. They are certainly 
very superior in quality, and we are highly satisfied with the results obtained 
from their use. Yours very truly, 

; {Dictated.] THEO. L. DEVINNE & Co. 

©OOO : ° 


TROW’S PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING CO. 


201-213 East 12th Street. 
NEw York, June 19, 1894. 
Messrs. FRED’K H. LEVEY Co., 59 Beekman St.: 

Gentlemen,— We take pleasure in stating that we have used your inks on 
various publications for several years, and their adaptability to all grades of 
printing has given us the best satisfaction. Your ability to furnish satisfac- 
tory material for all requirements—depending upon such conditions as 
changes in the atmosphere and various kinds of paper —has been thoroughly 
demonstrated. You are particularly successful with the grades for half-tone 
work on coated paper. Its uniformity in quality, depth of color, and fine 
working qualities have given very gratifying results. 

Yours truly, . 
TrROW DIRECTORY PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING Co, 
©@OO®@O Per R. W. Smith, Prest. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
42 Fifth Avenue. 
Messrs. FREDERICK H. LEVEY Co.: New York, June 26, 1894. 
Dear Sirs,— We take. pleasure in saying that we have used your ink fora 
number of years, and we have found it uniform and satisfactory. 
. Yours truly, D. APPLETON & Co. 
©O®O@O®O 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Curtis Publishing Co. PHILADELPHIA, June 19, 1894, 
FREpD’K H. LEVEy Co., 59 Beekman St., New York: 

Gentlemen,— Since we began using our own mechanical plant, February, 
1891, we have bought our Ladies’ Home Journal ink and much of that for the 
varying covers of the magazine from you. Based on the experience of more 
than three years prior to April 2, 1894, we made a year’s contract with you 
from that date. We have not regretted, nor do we expect to repent having 
made such a contract. Very truly yours, 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING Co. 
A. H. Stegfried, Business Manager. 


®©@OQO9O®O 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


Editorial Department. 
My DEAR Mr. LEVEY: NEw York, June 20, 1894. 

I have to thank you for the high standard and uniform excellence of the 
“Coated,” ** Text”? and colored inks furnished by you to the Cosmopolitan 
during the past year. 

Believe me very appreciatively and sincerely yours, 
Mr. Fred’k H. Levey, Prest., etc. JOHN BRISBIN WALKER. 


@2@®©o0®9 
Office of THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 


Cor. Spruce and William Sts. P.O. Box 3263. 
FREpD’K H. LEVEy Co., 59 Beekman St.: NEw YORK, June 8, 1894. 
Gentlemen,— For the past four or five years we have used your inks 
almost exclusively on the New York Ledger and our library periodicals. We 
are pleased to say that the inks which you have furnished us have given 
excellent satisfaction, and your prices have always been low for quality. 
Yours very truly, 
ROBERT BONNER’S SONS. 
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FREDERICK H. LEVEY, 


CHARLES E. NEWTON, 


WM. S. BATE, 
SECRETARY. 
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Office of THE NEW YORK BANK NOTE CO. 
75 Sixth Avenue. NEW YoOrK, June 25, 1894, 
FRED’K H. LEVEy Co., 59 Beekman St.: 

Gentlemen,— The fact that during the past five years we have printed 
over 1,500,000,000 strip tickets, using your inks only, sufficiently attests our 
preference for them. Yours very truly, 

GEORGE H. KENDALL, President. 
©@O@aO 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
No. 203 Broadway. NEW YorK, June 21, 1894, 
Messrs. F. H. LEVEy Co., 59 Beekman St., City: 

Gentlemen,— We take pleasure in stating that we have found your Letter- 
press Inks absolutely uniform in quality and the best in the market for the 
price. Very truly yours, 

AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
©@O@Oa®O Per G. W. Donaldson, 2d Vice- Pres. and Pur. Agent. 


PUCK. 


FREDERICK H. LEVEY Co., City: 

Gentlemen,— It gives us great pleasure to state that your black and 
colored inks which we have used on Puck and on our other publications for 
the past year, have given great satisfaction. 

Their uniform and excellent quality has proved a great factor in turning 
out satisfactory work. We are very truly yours, 

KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN, Inc. 
FT. Wimmel, Sec. 


NEW YorK, June 19, 1894, 


®©@@Od®O®oO 
LIFE, 


19 and 21 West S3lst Street. NEW YORK, June 26, 1894. 
Messrs. FRED’K H. LEVEy Co., 59 Beekman St., City: 

Gentlemen,— We take great pleasure in stating to you that much of the 
reputation that Life has for fine printing, and particularly for its half-tone 
effects, is owing to the use of your blue-black ink. 

Very truly yours, LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Andrew Miller. 
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The Miehle Printing 
Press and 
Mig. Company 
warrants its Presses as follows: 


Of superior workmanship and 
free from defective material. 


The wearing quality to excel 
that of any other cylinder 
press. 


To do every class of letterpress 
work known to the art of 
printing in a manner su- 
perior in quality and speed to 
every other flat-bed cylinder 
press now known on the 
market. 
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AMERICAN LITHOGKAPHIC COMP ANY, 
No. 203 Broadway, 
NEw YorK, Dec. 29, 1894. 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND MEkc. Co., 
75 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN—Replying to your letter of the 24th inst., it gives me 
pleasure to state that the Miehle two-revolution, 4-roller press, purchased 
from you, has answered all our expectations, and has fully come up to the 
claims you made for it. Yours very truly, 

G. W. DONALDSON, 


2nd Vice-Pres’t and Pur. Agt. 





LEVEY BROS. & CO. 


Manufacturing Bank Stationers and Blank Book Makers. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 2, 1895. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

GENTLEMEN—It is always a pleasure to speak favorably of a good thing. 
The four Miehle Printing Presses now running in our office are giving the 
best of satisfaction. The 25 x 30 now running over three years, 2,500 an 
hour, ten hours a day, without the slightest apparent wear or loss of register. 

The 25 x 34 and 35 x 50, now in use over a year, have given the best satis- 
faction. The 39 x 53 four-rodler has the best record of any press of its type 
in Indianapolis—1,800 impressions per hour on heavy catalogue cut forms 
for over sixty continuous days, without a hitch or stop. We paid a little 
more for the Miehle Presses, but we are glad we did. 

Respectfully, 


[Dictated by L. H. L.] LEVEY BROS. & CO. 








€ The (liehle Printing ress k Mis, Co. 


Eastern Office: 
101 World Building, 
New York. 


THE HENRY O, SHEPARD CO., PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, CHICAGO, 








